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A “LOCHINVAR” ON SKATES. 
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NEW SPRING WALKING DRESSES. 
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MANTLE FOR SPRING. FICHU. BOWS. 
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GIRL’S OUT-DOOR COSTUME: BACK AND FRONT. CHEMISETTE AND SLEEVE. 
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Che Wee Hind. 


Words by W. JERDAN, Esq. Music by G. LINLEY. 





As published by SEP, WINNER & SON, 1003 Spring Garden St., Philada. 
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THE WEE BIRD. 
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way; When I heard that wee bird singing, When_I heard that wee bird 
~ 


tempo. 


sing - ing, That wee bird, that wee bird, When I heard that wee bird singing. 
=> 


2 He heard the wee bird einging, 8 We heard the wee bird singing, 
For its notes were wondrous clear, After many years had flown ; 
As if wedding bells were ringing, And the true bells had been ringing, 
Melodious to the ear; And Willie was my own, 
And still it rang, that wee bird’s song, Oft, strolling thro’ the forest glade, 
Just like the bells, ding, dong, ding, dong, I mind him what the wee bird said, 
While my heart beat time so quick and strong. That morn when he no longer stray ‘d, - 
I felt that he was near; But flew to me alone ; mi 
Ah! he heard that wee bird singing, Oh! we love the wee bird singing, 
Ah! ne heard that wee bird singing, Oh! we love the wee bird singing, 4 
That wee bird, that wee bird, * That wee bird, that wee bird, 





Ah! he heard that wee bird singing. Oh! we love the wee bird singing. 
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A «LOCHINVAR”’ 


ON SKATES. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THAT LOVE OF A MAN.’’ 





“On! Charley, how you frightened me. To } 
see you here, of all places! And how you are } 


disguised. Even I did not know you till you 


spoke.” 

“Yes! I have ‘bearded the lion in his den.’ 
And I had, of course, to use a little disguise,” 
was the reply. ‘ But come into the conservatory, 
which I see is as big as your guardian’s millions. 
There must be some nook there, where we can sit 
unobserved, while I explain my plans.” 

It was the ‘ball of the season,’’ at least for 
that neighborhood, which was one of the most 
fashionable on the upper Hudson, we need not 
say exactly where. The owner of the mansion, 
Mr. Hugh McGowan, was about to sail for Europe, 
with his family, to be gone an indefinite period, 
and this was his farewell entertainment. Every- 
body, within a circle of twenty miles, was present, 
and the dancing was going on with a vigor that 
shook even the solid mansion. 

“T heard, only yesterday, that the old fox was 
going to carry you off to Europe,” said Charley 
Beauchamp, when he had found a corner, con- 
cealed behind some tall, thick plants, where he 
and his companion could talk unobserved. ‘‘ Now 
I shall die, Kate, if an ocean comes to separate 
us. 
good and all. Why wif you not trust me? 


guardian will never give his consent to your } would relent. 











eternal fidelity to each other? Was not our en- 
gagement made with the sanction of your father ? 
Would we not have been married, before this, if 
he had not died? These people intend to cheat 
me out of you—” 

‘* But—but,”’ stammered the gir!, “‘ the provi- 
sions of the will. Everything is lefi in Mr. 
McGowan’s hands. I cannot marry without his 
consent. If I do, I am disinherited. He was 
the partner of papa, you know, who trusted him 
in everything.” 

‘‘And was betrayed. But listen to me, Kate. 
The will is, indeed, as you say. But your guar- 
dian’s power ceases, when you become, twenty- 
five. If you will share a comparatively poor 
man’s lot for five years, you will, at the end of 
that time, recover all these luxuries. Nothing 
can prevent the property coming to you at the 
end of that period. 1 have hesitated to ask you, 
before, to make this sacrifice. But to see you go 
off to Europe, for an indefinite season, and: to 
know you will be entirely in the power of this 
man and his son—Kate it drives me mad.” 

‘‘What would you have me do, dear? You 
know I love you. You know I would share 
poverty with you, not for five years only, but for 


You must decide, therefore, to-night, for ; a life-time. I have begged you to be patient, these 
Your §}two years past, because I hoped my guardian 


But perhaps—now— you are 


marrying me. He will persecute you, and per- ; right.” 


secute you, in hopes to get you to take his boor } 


of ason. Elope with me—”’ 

‘*Elope with you?’ cried his partner, with a 
start. ‘Oh! Charley, you cannot meanit. Think 
what people would say.” 

“Then you don’t love me,” broke in Charley, 
bitterly. “Imagine the risk I run in eoming 
here. I had to get an invitation, under a false 
name, and to disguise myself, as you see; two 
things infinitely repugnant to me, and only to be 
endured for your sake, dear. And now you tak 


of what people will say! Have we not sworn 
Vou. LXXIII.—17. 





“Right!” cried Charley, seeing she was begin- 
ning to relent. ‘It is to save you, as much as 
to win you, dear, that I come to you, to-night. 
Once in Europe, you will be utterly friendless ; 
no matter how dire your extremity, I cannot help 
you: great heavens, Kate, think of what that 
man is capable.” ‘ 

The girl, usually so gentle-looking, lifted her 
beautiful blue eyes to Charley’s, at this, with 
suddeg decision. 

«Tet me what you propose,’’ she said. ‘* How 
is escape possible, watched as I am? (240). now, 
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my absence may have been remarked. Oh! what; undoing the great hall door, it was not till she 
will happen, if you are discovered, and insulted, ; stood fairly outside, with the stars twinkling in 
as I know you will be.”’ ; myriads above her, and the keen, frosty air blow- 
‘Then trust yourself, dearest, to me. You ; ing about her, that she felt herself really safe, 
are a famous skater. Well, I’ve brought up, from ; In a moment more, she had scudded across the 
New York, two pairs of skates: one pair for } carriage drive, and was in her lover’s arms. 
myself, another that will just fit your dear, little “Oh! I have been so frightened,’”’ were her 
feet. When the ball is over, and everybody in } first words, after his storm of kisses was over. 
the house gone tu bed, slip om your warmest } “I thought they never would go to sleep, and 
travellitig dress, and meet me outside. I will} then that I never should get down the endless 
wait for you behind the hedge of rhododendrons, staircase, and then that I should never be able, 
just across the carriage drive, in front of the hall } without too much noise, to unfasten the door, 
door. A quarter of a mile will carry us to the ; But don’t let us wait a moment, Charley. They 
end of the avenue, and to the high road; and } will discover us yet, if we don’t hurry on.” 
another quarter of a mile tothe Hudson. There } It was a clear, crisp night, with a crescent 
is no snow on the ground, so we cannot be tracked. } moon, in its last quarter, waning in the west. 
The river is frozen hard. Once on it, darling, } Everything was so still, that the slightest sound, 
and three hours, perhaps less, will carry us to } even the crackling of a twig when trod on, seemed 
Leyden, where the Western express makes a con- } as if it could be heard for miles away. The lovers 
nection. We’ll jump in, unnoticed in the crowd, } hastened on, but noiselessly, Charley often stop- 
and before this time to-morrow, will be at Harbor } ping to listen. At last they reached the Hudson. 
Laxe, in another State, where we can be a “Thank God,” said Charley, “I think 1 may 








without fear of the McGowans interposing.” say we are safe now. Quick! Kate, let me put 
There was little time for hesitation. The waltz, } on your skates.” 

for which Charley had led Kate out, but which, The task was soon completed; then his own 

2s we have seen, they had not danced, was nearly ; were fastened on; then he gave Kate his hand. 

over; the last strains of the ‘‘ beautiful, blue} “‘ Now,” he said, in a whisper, ‘“‘we can defy 


Danube”’ were dying away into silence; the steps } them ;’’ and together, at the word, he and Kate 


of a pair, who had already stopped, were heard } struck out. 
approaching the conservatory. How shall we do justice to that midnight 
Kate rose to her feet, all alive with energy. flight? The keen, frosty air, the musical ring of 
**T will come,” she said, placing her hand in} the skates, the swift, almost bird-like speed of 
her lover’s. What influenced her most, doubtless, } the lovers, exhilarated them indescribably. Miles 
more even than her own peril, was the picture } of glassy ice stretched before them. The trees, 
Charley had drawn of his despair. But never-}on either bank, shot by like shadowy ghosts. 
theless, the boldness and risk of his plan assisted } The moonlight, just sufficient to point them their 
in the decision, as it would with any other impul- } way, yet not to betray them, transfigured river, 
sive, imaginative mind. shore and sky, until it seemed as if they were 
Charley stooped, and kissed the fair hand, as} racing through a land of dreams. Charley led 
reverently as a knight of chivalry, Sir Galahad } off, at once, to the middle of the Hudson, where, 
himself even ‘You shall never repent it,” he} in the dim haze, they would have the best chance, 
said, in a voice broken by emotion. ‘God so; he thought, of escaping notice from the banks. 
deal with me as I deal with you.” For they had taken to the ice, just where a small 
It was with a beating heart, that, three hours } creek emptied into the greater river, and he had 
later, Kate, dressed in her fur-trimmed jacket, } noticed, with some concern, that an old mill stood 
stole noiselessly down the vast, but now gloomy } but a short distance up the stream. Not until he 
staircase. Once or twice she started, and clung ; found no one had been aroused, not until the mill 
to the banisters, as she thought she heard a door } was out of sight, did he venture to address Kate 
creak in opening, or a step in the shadows. But 3 again. But then he gave vent to the wild ex- 
it was not fear of any ghostly presence that moved } uberance of his spirits. Hehad won. Kate was 
her: it was the dread of discovery; she had his! He could hardly contain himself for joy. 
come to believe that her guardian and his son ; He called her by all the pet, endearing names he 
were ubiquitous, and ever on the watch; and } could think of; and she amswered, with uplifted 
she expected, even yet, to be detected and forced } eyes, full of boundless trust and love. 
back, a prisoner, to her room. The miles went by noiselessly and swift. Not 
It was not till her trembling little handgpafter } a living thing but themselves was awake or 
much fumbling, had succeeded, in the dark, in’ abroad. No long strings of wild-fowl, as earlier 
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in the season, were seen in the sky. No honk of 
invisible swan, far up in the illimitable azure, 
broke the silence. Not even a watch-dog bayed, 
from the unseen farm-houses, that lay hid away, 
behind the dim woods, on either shore. No gay 
cutter of belated pleasure-seekers came whirring 
over the ice. The moon sailed on, silent and 
Sphinx-like. The stars palpitated in the fathom- 
less depths above. The mountains rose in the 
distance, dark and solemn, like brooding prophets ; 
grew nearer; were abreast of them; vanished 
behind; were lost in sight. Still the skaters 
kept on. Now and then a sleeping town was 
passed, with a stray light visible, here and there, 
along the sharp, black silhouette of houses. 
There was little wind. But the rapid motion of 
the skaters made up for this, quickening the color 
in Katie’s cheek, and sending the blood tingling 
through Charley’s veins. Swaying and swing- 
ing, keeping time together as if to music, silent 
now, but swifter than ever, they sped through 
the noiseless night. The moon waned and went 
down in the west, and the stars only were left to 
light their way. Then the cold dawn began to 
break. At last they saw, close before them, a 
city rising out of the gloom; its endless line of 
lights sparkling far down the distance; and its 
black outline slowly coming into view, like some 
huge monster uncoiling his vast length along the 
shadowy shores. 

‘‘Here’s Leyden. MHurrah!’’ said Charley, 
coming to a stop, and taking out his watch. 
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«« You are mine now forever,” as he clasped Katie 
in his strong arms. 

Kate looked up at him with a roguish smile and 
blush. 

“Why not quote it outright, Charley,’ she 
said, ‘‘and have done with it? 
‘He has won, he has gone, over bush, bank and scaur, 


They'll have fleet steeds that follow,’ quoth young Loch- 
invar.’” 


“«T shall always, after this, call you Lochinvar, 


; sir,’ she added, archly. 


The lovers were soon on board the train, and 
before evening reached Harbor Lake, where they 
were quietly married. 

Charley settled down, with his pretty bride, in 
a pleasant New England town, waited till Kate 
was twenty-five, when, in her behalf, he claimed, 
and obtained possession of her fortune, the power 
of the McGowans expiring on that day. 

After that the enviable couple went to Europe, 
where their veracious chronicler met them, last 
summer; and a happier pair he never saw, or 
believes ever existed—out of Arcadia. 

“«Yes,”’ said Charley, ‘‘ we’ve been married six 
years now, and in spite of the cynics, we are 
lovers still.”’ 

‘¢So much,” said Kate, laughingly, “for run- 
ning away with a Lochinvar—though I ‘couldn’t 
recommend it to everybody,’’ she added, with 
matronly after-thought. 

“Unless,” retorted Charley, “it was with a 
LocuinvaR ON SKATES.” 
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BY CHABLES J. PETERSON. 





PErAcEFUL and still it lies. 

The tall trees hushed above thonely graves. 
No pompous head-stones rise, 

Nor lordly tombs: only the long grass waves! 


The droning hum of bee, 

The slumb’rous rustle of the golden grain, 
The subtle minstrelsy 

Of insect life, float up, then die again. 


No step'the quiet stirs, 
From year to year, save on God’s hallowed day; if 
When meek-browed worshippers, ‘ 
In sober garb, come, silently to pray. 


For never sound of bell, 

Or organ-peal, is heard: voiceless and still 
Is all; as if some spell, 

Of Merlin old, held dreamy vale and hill. 


It was not always so! 

Here once the battle raged; with rush and roar; 
Shout answ’ring shout ;‘and blow; 

And rifle-crack: while fierce the cannon tore. 





And back and forth the fight 

Swept o’er the graves, and surged above the dead. 
Oh! God, the fearful sight— 

Step soft, ’tis o’er the marty’d slain you tread. 


A hundred years have roll’d— 

With fall of empires, shaking carth—between. 
Once more the daisy’s gold 

Comes back with summer; the red graves are green. 


And in the glad Spring-time, 

The air grows tremulous with songs of bird, 
As if some hidden chime 

Broke into peal, and all the heav’n was stirred! 


Some airy belfry high, 
Invisible, its Benediction shed. 
Or, leaning from the sky, 
White angels chanted Requiems o’er the dead. 


*It was around the quiet, Quaker meetiig-honse, at 
Birmingham, and in the grave-yard attached to it, that the 
battle of Brandywine, in part, was fought. 
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BY MBS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 





I prew the mantilla and its accompanying 
whiff of spicy odors, from the large flat box we 
all knew so well, heaving at the same time a 
dolorous sigh. 

“It is really very tender, girls,” I said. “It; 
has seen its best days.”’ ; 

We all regarded it with reverential eyes: } 
Philippa from her most imposing height, as she 
stood upright by the mantel; and Meg from her 
corner of the hearth-rug, only I regret to say } 
that Meg glowered from under her square-cut 
fringe of black hair, which was a bad habit of 
hers, when she was dissatisfied. 

“It has been mended so often,” I proceeded, 
‘‘that, upon inspection, the darns begin to show.” 

“‘They are wounds received in many battles,” 
said Philippa; and added, softly: ‘It was always 
80 becoming.” 

“It is like an old mountebank,” cried Meg. 
«We may say of it, as of the clown, ‘The Black 
Lace Mantilla will appear again.’”’ 

“«When you have worn it, a few score of times, 
Meg,’’ said Philippa, ‘‘as a scarf, as a shawl, as 
a veil, as an over-dress, you will not be so un- 
grateful. For my part, I must confess that the 
ancestress, who brought it into the family, a} 
century ago, is the only one I care a sou for.” 

“‘Pooh!’’ retorted Meg, with all the audacity 
of fifteen years. ‘‘Who knows anything of the 
Poindexters a century ago? That is only a tale 
of Larry’s. I don’t believe we ever had any 
ancestors at all.” 

It was not a very gay, or luxurious life, that 
we Poindexters led; and it had its little shifts 
and economies; but even Meg, whose wilful 
youth led her into protest now and then, had 
never said that it was an unpleasant one, or that 
it had not its fascinations. There were four of 
us— Philippa, Meg, myself, and our brother, 
Laurence, who was our head and protector. We 
were poor, and rather proud people, at least we 


had gained our love of roaming from our father, 
who had been an artist also. The greater portion 
of our lives had been spent in different European 
cities. We had learned all European economies, 
and become accustomed to fifth and sixth floors, 
We had eaten figs, chestnuts, and black bread, 
and drunk thin wine in Florence, Milan, and 
Rome, and when luck favored us, had been guilty 
of the extravagance of snug dinners, at our fa- 
vorite restaurant in Paris. Meg adored Florence; 
Philippa preferred Paris; my fancy was for 
Geneva; Larry’s for Rome. But at this par- 
ticular era, in the existence of the Black Lace 
Mantilla, we were in Florence; the family funds 
were low; and Philippa, having an invitation to 
an evening party, we had turned, in dearth of 
better provision, to our heirloom, and to a certain 
white silk which had been one of Larry’s extra; 
vagant freaks, in days gone by. 

“The white silk of course,’”’ said Meg, “and 
the jet and pearl ornaments; the mitigated afflic- 
tion costume, you know; and its the most becom- 
ing of the lot. What a blessing it is that great 
aunt Meredith died, when she did, so that you 
can wear it. I wonder if she did it on purpose.” 

“Meg,” 1 remarked, with my sternest air, 
‘“* don’t be flippant.” 

But the fear of man was not before Meg’s eyes. 

‘Tm not flippant,”’ she retorted. ‘She never 
did anything so accommodating before, and she 
did not leave us anything. As to the black lace 
mantilla, I believe you could furnish a house 
with it, if the idea occurred to you. You never 
find ft too large, or too small, for anything.” 

I may as well announce, at once, that Philippa 
was our beauty; and moreover, that her beauty 
was a fact, which, at once, established itself on 
the mind of the most indifferent of casual ob- 
servers. There could be no two opinions upon 
the subject. A beauty she had been born, and a 
beauty she would die, since even old age could 











were rather proud of our old name, and of the} not utterly destroy certain vestiges of proud per- 
ancestry in which it was Meg’s whim to affect to} fection. As a child, she had awakened actual 
disbelieve, but of which she was in secret prouder ’ enthusiasm, wherever she wert ; and as a woman, 
than the rest. Each of us was the possessor of} it must be acknowledged, that a sensitive and 
the smallest of incomes, and these little incomes, } shrinking person really found it a little trying to 
added to the proceeds of Larry’s pictures, sup- } accompany her to any public place, and run with 
ported us, and allowed us to indulge in our} her the gauntlet of bold, or modestly admiring, 
favorite Bohemian style of living, first in one} glances. I have seen people start, as she passed 
Place, 2 2)" in another. American born, we } them in the street, and even stop short that they 
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might turn to look at her. Her height and won- ; As if they would not stare at you, whether you 
derful carriage having marked her at once as an } were hung up or not; I should think you were 
object of attention, her picturesque face invariably } used to it, by this time.” 
accomplished the rest. Philippa threw up her fine chin, and turned to 
To Larry she was positive capital, always ready } the window again. It was always her habit to 
for advantageous investment. He took for his} treat Meg’s young audacities rather cavalierly. 
models her hands; her arched feet; her hair, } The patrician calm, which was her private weak- 
which was of the warm brown of an autumn } ness, would not permit itself to be disturbed. 
leaf; her rather loftily carried head ; and, indeed, “Though, if you really care about it, Larry,” 
every charm in detail. But he had been so chary } she condescended, ‘of course I shall not refuse 
of attacking the same charm, as a whole, that I} to make myself as useful as possible.’ 
really think it was something of a shock to us, a Care about it ?” cried Larry, with enthusiasm. 
when he at last proposed doing so, in the follow- } «It is the happiest thought I have had in my 
ing manner. life. It roused me the instant it crossed my 
He had been talking for some time, in an un-} mind. Produce the Mantilla at once:’’ 
decided fashion, of choosing a subject for the; As it was lying on the table at that moment, it 
picture he intended to exhibit in Paris, in May; was easily produced; and I myself went and 
and this very evening he startled us all, by sud-; threw it experimentally over Philippa’s head, 
denly uttering a low exclamation of satisfaction. ; while Meg looked on, with secret approval. By 
Philippa had been standing, musing, by the} April the picture was finished, and in May it was 
window, in the dusk, idly looking down at Se} entered at the usual exhibition of modern paint- 
narrow, fast-darkening street; and I remember ; ings, at the Palais de l’Industrie; while we had 
well the fine clearness of the profiJe her turn of established ourselves, for the spring, in a modest 
the head revealed. fourth floor, in the rue Balzac. 
; 
} 











“What did you say, Larry?’ she asked. I had never seen Larry so thoroughly satisfied 
“I do not know what I said,” he answered, } with a piece of work, as he was with ‘Felipa;’ 
“but whatever it was, it meant that I have found ; his interest did not seem to flag; he had no hot 
what I want.” and cold fits; and when he had given it the final 
“JT am glad of that,’ said Meg. ‘I wish I} touches, each of us felt, secretly, sure that he 
could find what I want.” had made a success. Philippa had behaved her- 
“IT have found,” proceeded Larry, without ; self beautifully, showing wonderful patience, and 
noticing her, ‘‘ the subject for my picture. Hand } holding herself at the command of any artistic 
me the Black Lace Mantilla.” whim; and had in fact quite astonished me by 
We all laughed at this, for only a day or so } her aptness in the rendering of expression. She 
before, Meg had suggested that he should per-; had looked sad, or tenderly happy, weary, or 
petuate, upon canvas, nothing less than our cher- } wistful, or passionately longing, and had worn 
ished Mantilla. ‘‘ And call it,’’ she added, ‘‘ The the Mantilla so often that she might have been 
Forlorn Hope.” said to have existed under its shadow. 
But Laurence remained unmoved by our laugh-}3 As I have said, each of us was, in secret, sure 
ter. His new idea impressed him too favorably. } that the picture would prove a success; though 
“T am going to do as Meg advised,” he said. } divers ill-natured freaks of fortune, in the past, 
“T am going to paint the old Mantilla. But I ; had made us chary of speaking our minds. But 
shall put Philippa under it, standing, as she ; we were scarcely prepared to find it the triumph 
stands just now, at a window in the dusk. A it was. On the very first day of its exhibition, 
Spanish girl waiting to hear the sound of her } a cantankerous old critic suddenly brought him- 
lover’s feet below. And I shall call it ‘Felipa.’”’ } self to a full stop before ‘ Felipa,’ stared at her, 
For a moment or so, Philippa was silent. In} brought his glass to bear upon her, glanced at 
fact, she was a young person of most lofty spirit, } his catalogue, and complained of her name as 
and capable, when she chose, of wearing very } ‘Indefinite,’ and finally, in the hearing of an 
proud little airs indeed, considering her humble } anxious little crowd, waiting for his verdict, 
social position. granted a few terse sentences of actual approval. 
“I do not know,” she said, slowly, and with } This was the beginning. The next day a fashion- 
little spaces between her words, ‘‘I am not sure } able beauty, who knew nothing whatever, brought 
that I should like it—the being hung up, in the } her train, and was seized upon by a whim to ad- 
Palais de l’Industrie, and stared at by every- mire, upon which the train admired also, and were 
body.” oud in their plaudits. Then came careful peo- 
“Pooh! said Meg. “As if that mattered. ’ ple, who had no time to lose, and came because 
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aruxior of the critic’s commendation had reached } 
them. Then an idle dilettante, or so, who wanted ; 
something fresh. Then the crowd, who follow 
where they are led; and presto! ‘ Felipa,’ at her ' 
window, was the fashion, a picture to be stared ; 
at, and talked of, and mentioned in columns of 
art gossip. 

So, at length, even Philippa herself awakened ; 
from her calm indifference, and deigaed to ac- 
knowledge a slight feeling of interest. 

‘If you are at liberty, Janet,” she said to me, 
one morning, at breakfast, “I think I should > 
like to go to the Palais de ’Industrie. We will ; 
go early, and I will wear a thick veil.” 

‘‘ Certainly, my dear,’’ I answered. 

Accordingly, under cover of the veil, and the } 
quietest of dresses, she went with me; and of 
course our curiosity led us first to wind our way } 
through the crowd, until we came to the group, 
which, at this time. always gathered about ; 
‘ Felipa.’ 3 

Later in the day, the group would have been a { 
larger one, but at this early hour, it was com- $ 
posed chiefly of the few fastidious, who had en- } 
thusiasm enough to desire to indulge in their ad- ‘ 
mirations and criticisms, in some degree of se- ; 
clusion—in fact it was a group at once select and } 
critical. ; 

Philippa and I seated ourselves, in the back- } 
ground, and looked on, though I must so far ex- } 
onerate Philippa from the charge of vanity, as to } 
confess that it was I who wished to remain and 
hear the comments, and not she. 

We had barely seated ourselves, before there > 
was an addition to the group. There approached > 
two men—one young and carelessly attired, and } 
with an air of the studio about him; an American, 
I felt convinced; the other past his first youth, 
perfectly dressed, and evidently a Frenchman. 
And, than this Frenchman, it has been my for- 
tune to see few more striking looking men. His 
very maturity ranged itself upon his side, as an } 
advantage ; his face was of a fine, clear pallor; } 
his features aquiline; the hair slightly thinned } 
upon his forehead; his ntovements admirable, 
ease itself. 

As they drew near, he spoke to his companion, } 
in excellent English, though with a strong French 
accent. 

“I repeat,” he said, as if rapidly continuing 
some previous conversation, “‘I repeat that it is 
a creature of flesh and blood. The expression is 
not of sufficient intangibility to be purely of the 
imagination. I detected a reality at once. The 
position also is less affected than it would he, if 
it had been oniy the fancy of the artist. It is 
nature! He has had 4 model, who comprehended 
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his thought. Look and see if you do not agree 
with me.” 

The younger man laughed, as he regarded the 
picture with some curiosity. 

“By Jove!’ he said. “It’s a better thing 
than I expected. The fact is, I have not been 
interested enough to care much about seeing it 
before. I have been fearfully hard worked; and he 
doesn’t profess to be a great gun, you know, this 
Poindexter. This is the first time he has created 
a sensation, though his fancies are always grace- 
ful, and he is a fastidious worker. He is a nice 
fellow too, and well liked. They say he has half 
a dozen sisters, whom he keeps pretty closely, 
because he is too poor and proud to introduce 
them to the world.” 

But his companion was looking at the ‘ Felipa,’ 
and scaxcely seemed to hear. 

‘“‘T have seen too many women, and too many 
pictures,” he said, with a slight upraising of his 
shoulders, ‘‘not to be able to discriminate be- 
tween the two.” 

“‘Only,”’ objected the American, lightly, “one 
does not often see 2 woman so charmingly pic- 
turesque as the ‘ Felipa.’”’ 

There was the faintest possible acquisition of 
polite coldness in his friend’s reply, as if he was 
inconsistent enough to secretly resent his good- 
humored carelessness of speech. 

‘*Upon that account,” he said, lowering his 
glass, ‘it attracted my attention.” 

Philippa rose with her most leisurely com- 
posure. ‘Suppose we go on,” she suggested. 
‘7 am tired of sitting down.” 

‘‘ But my dear,” I said, ‘‘ we have hardly been 
seated five minutes.” 

‘¢ Nevertheless, I am tired,’’ she answered, and 
I was obliged to follow her. 

That night Larry came home, in the best of 
spirits. The ‘Felipa’ had found a purchaser, and 
at an excellent price; such a price as was new in 
our experience, and caused general rejoicings. 

‘“‘M. Saint-Meran,”’ read Larry, producing 4 
card. ‘A wonderful fellow, by the way. The 
kind of individual who allowed himself to be 
guillotined, with profound indifference, in the 
palmy days of the Place la Concorde; and yet a 
man who has friends in the Quartier Latin to-day, 
who adore him—poor artists and students of 
whom the Faubourgs St. Germain and &t. 
Honoré know nothing. In fact, an aristocrat 
republican, with unlimited capital to spend on 
his unlimited whims. They say his collections 
of pictures and curiosities are beyond price.” 

I glanced involuntarily at Philippa, who, meet- 
ing my eye, expressed my thought for me, with 
a quiet, readiness I had scarcely expected. 
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«I have an idea that we saw him, this morn- } 
ing,” she said, “Janet and I, looking at the} 
‘Felipa,’ with a rather shabby young artist.” 

It was not at all improbable, Larry thought, ’ 
since it was just his style to be fraternizing, in a 
stately fashion, with some less lucky Bohemian ; 
and he forthwith proceeded to relate a series of} 
anecdotes, which interested us not a little, all } 
pearing on M. Saint-Meran, and his patrician } 

peculiarities. 

But notwithstanding our interest, of course we 
did not think it very likely we should see him 
again, as we did about a fortnight later, and under } 
the following odd circumstances. I had raid 
repairing, with infinite pains and labor, an un- 
fortunate rent made in the Mantilla, during the 
days of its service. The day was dying, and } 
Philippa was standing at the window, watching } 
the passers-by, when I approached her, with my 
work in my hand. 

“JT must say,’ I remarked, ‘‘that I rather 
pride myself upon the way in which it is done. 
For my part, I don’t believe it will ever be seen, 
at all; particularly if it is worn discreetly.” 

‘«« That is the advantage of that kind of pattern,”’ 
she answered. ‘One who is quick at her needle 
can take a stitch here and a stitch there, without 3 
their showing themselves.” 

‘And then,” I added, throwing it over her 
head, ‘‘one can conceal so much in the folds. 
Oh, no! it will never be seen at all.”’ 

It still covered her hair, and we were still dis- 
cussing it, when she surprised me by suddenly 
taking a quick step into the shadow of the curtain. 

‘«‘ What did you see?” I asked. 

“It is some one in the street,” she replied. 
“Some one who looked up.” 

Naturally I glanced downward, and it chanced 
that I was just in time to see the person move } 
slowly away, in rather a perturbed manner. As } 
he passed a street lamp, that had just been 
lighted, I caught sight of his profile. 

‘“‘ Philippa!’ I exclaimed, ‘it is M. Saint-Me- 
ran, I am convinced—that is, if it was he we 
saw with the artist.” 

‘‘ Yes,” was her response, made in a slightly 
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behold the result,” flourishing certain delightful 
talismanic scrip. 

Meg, who lay upon the sofa, wrapped in shawls, 
indulged in an angry little sniff. 

‘“*I believe that Despard chooses his time,’’ she 
said. ‘He always gives you tickets, when I 
can’t go. The last time I had nothing to wear, 
and now I have influenza. One can’t appear at 
the opera, even in an upper tier, with a nose like 
a danger signal.” 

But Philippa and I were more fortunate. I 
was well enough provided for, in my best attire ; 
while Philippa had a grand gown of black silk, 
which Larry had presented to her, as her share 
in the profits of the ‘ Felipa.’ 

Attired in this, she fairly outdid herself; and 








3 when, at the last moment, I threw the old lace, 


scarf-like over her shoulders, she became quite 
wonderful. 

It is scarcely necessary to say we enjoyed our 
little dissipation. We always did enjoy such 
little dissipations, when they fell to our lot; and 
this evening we were all in very good spirits 
indeed. Philippa, sitting in the front row, drew 
so many eyes and glasses to our side of the house, 
that I secretly wondered how she could comport 
herself with such supreme calm; for looking at 
her, one really would have imagined that she 
knew nothing of the attention she attracted, and 
that even if she had been conscious of it, she 
would have remained equally unmoved. But 
this was her cool, grand style always. 

The event of the evening, however, occurred, 
when we reached home. Larry paid the driver 
of our fiacre, and sent him away, and we went 
up stairs, laughing and talking. But as I was 
unlocking our passage door, Philippa raised her 
hand to her shoulder, and uttered an alarmed 
ejaculation. 

“Oh, Janet! Janet!’ she cried out. ‘The 
Mantilla.”” 

‘‘The Mantilla !’’ I quite gasped, almost drop- 


ping my key. ‘What has happened to the 
Mantilla ?”’ 
“It is gone,” she answered. ‘I have not got 


it on. I must have dropped it.” 








annoyed tone, “I felt sure I recognized him. ‘Larry!’ I said. ‘Run down stairs. Fly! 
How absurd that I should have chanced to} Perhaps she dropped it as she got out of the 
be standing here, with the Mantilla over my } } fiaere; and some one may pass, and pick it up. 
head !’” 7 | Oh, Philippa! Just to think of its being possible 
When Larry came to dinner, he brought with } for us to lose the Mantilla.”’ 
him news of a treat in store for us: one of the} Larry ran down stairs, and we stood upon the 
treats which unfrequently fell to our lot. } landing, and bent over the balustrades, in a 
‘Girls,’ he said, ‘‘Who wants to go to the } breathless condition. If the Mantilla was gone, 
opera, to-morrow night? I met Despard, in a} we had certainly met with the most dire of 
lavish mood, this morning. The journals have } calamities. Philippa actually tarned pale; and 
been saying some soothing things about him: and } for my part, I think I uttered a succession of 
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heart-wrung little groans. But it was all to no 
avail. In course of time Larry returned with a 
grave face. 

‘Tt isn’t there,’ he said; ‘‘and there is no 
one in sight. I even went to the end of the 
street. And I have examined every foot of the 
staircase.” 

Despair reigned supreme. We went into the 
salon, and sat down, and gazed at each other 
blankly. I thought of the “‘ Luck of Edenhall,”’ 
and felt as if something terrible would happen. 
To have lost, positively lost, the Black Lace 
Mantilla. 

We were generally dejected, all the next day, 
and the next; and Meg, whose disgust was aggra- 
vated by influenza, was the most aggrieved mem- 
ber of our party. 

But on the third day occurred a circumstance, 
which, figuratively speaking, set us upon our 
feet again. 

In the course of the morning, we heard a car- 
riage stop in the street below ; and shortly after- 
wards, we were aroused from our melancholy, by 
a ring at our door, after which came Bertha, 
with a card. 

Larry read it, and left his easel, in evident 
amazement. 

‘“M. Saint-Meran!’’ he said. ‘What brings 
M. Saint-Meran ?”’ 

He went to the room the visitor waited in, and 
our astonishment may be imagined when, in ten } 
minutes, he returned, bringing M. Saint-Meran / 
with him, grave, pale, distingué, and as perfectly 
at ease as ever, notwithstanding the fact that 
Larry flourished triumphantly the Black Lace 
Mantilla. 

I confess to having felt some confusion, but 
Philippa, rising in her quiet, not-to-be-moved 
fashion, was a match for M. Saint-Meran himself. 

“Behold!” cried Larry. ‘The Black Lace 
Mantilla has appeared again. It was M. Saint- 
Meran who found it; and I have brought him to 
receive your thanks, Philippa.” 

Saint-Meran bowed slightly. 

“‘T had the pleasure of seeing Mademoiselle wear 
the lace at the opera,”’ he explained; ‘and as I 
was on the point of stepping into my carriage, 
upon leaving the house, I caught sight of it, as it 
lay upon the pavement—possibly just as it had 
fallen from Mademoiselle’s shoulders. Iam happy 
to be the means of restoring it to her.”’ 

I do not remember, in the least, what Philippa’s 
reply was. I only recollect her enviable self- 
possession, under our visitor’s glance. Well-bred 
as he was, it was quite plain, to me at least, that 
he was observing her, in an indescribable way, 
even when he was not looking at her at all. 











He remained to look at Larry’s pictures, and 
to talk, until his call had prolonged itself to half 
an hour’s length; and when he went, we all 
understood, somehow or other, that we should 
see him again. 

“I wonder why he didn’t send it by a ser- 
vant?” said Molly, who rather resented being 
caught at a disadvantage, in an unbecoming 
shawl. 

‘‘Well,”’ answered Larry, ‘he said something 
about desiring to bring it himself, because he 
wished to see me—and he could not bring it be- 
fore, because he had an engagement, which took 
him out of Paris until last night. You know he 
is a fellow of whims.” 

Our conviction that he would come again 
proved a correct one. He did come again, sey- 
eral times; and the extraordinary end of the 
matter was, that, in less than six weeks, he, one 


evening, demanded of us—Larry and myself, as , 


the heads of the family—a private interview. 

On granting it to him, we found it remarkable 
for a certain grave and ceremonious stateliness, 
which to the average American mind was a little 
trying, notwithstanding its delicacy. And most 
singular to relate, the sole subject of the con- 
versation, carried on between us was—Philippa. 

It was absolutely astonishing. He was really 
in love with her, and laid aside his reserve to tell 
us so, with a candor which quite appealed to my 
sentimental, old-maid heart. 

“Tt was my fate, that I should see the 
‘ Felipa,’’’ he said, ‘‘and my fate that it should 
move me as it did. I will confess that I con- 
tinually sought an opportunity to discover your 
sister, and that my personal festoration of the lace 
had my desire to meet her for its chief motive.” 

« But—but,”’ cried Larry, a little wildly, ‘‘ you 
have not spoken to Philippa?” 

‘Certainly not, monsieur,”’ with fine dignity, 
‘‘ without first having obtained your permission.” 

But for a lingering sense of the proprieties, I 
think Larry would have clutched at his hair, in 
his embarrassment. 

“Qh! he exclaimed. ‘You have that, and, 
if it is all the same to you, I would rather refer 
you to Philippa at once. You see we Americans 
are not used to this kind of thing; and it really 
seems slightly alarming. One is never sure what 
a girl means, you know. And after all it is Phil- 
ippa, who is to be Madame Saint-Meran.”’ 

Saint-Meran bowed, smiling slightly. 

“If I am so fortunate,” he said, ‘‘as also to 
gain her permission.” 

Upon the whole, I am of the opinion that this 
stately manner of wooing pleased Philippa better 
than any other would have done. She received 
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M. Saint-Meran as if she had been born a French- 
woman. In my eyes she had never appeared to 
so great an advantage, as when he presented 
himself to her. Calm as she was outwardly, I 
gaw a little heart-stirred color on her cheek ; and 
Iam sure, indeed, that it would have been im- 
possible for a woman to remain untouched, by 
the delicate flavor of romance and chivalrousness 
in the story M. Saint-Meran told her, briefly as 
it expressed itself. 

‘‘Mr. Poindexter has already sanctioned my 
suit,” he ended. ‘‘ And you, Mademoiselle—” 

Philippa extended her hand to him, with the 
most charming grace and composure. 





“J,” she replied, ‘shall be happy to receive 
M. Saint-Meran at all times.” 

And then he took the hand she had extended, 
and bending, touched it lightly with his lips. 

In one of M. Saint-Meran’s private apartments 
hangs the ‘Felipa.’ It is not on view among 
the rest of his collection. He is too proud a man 
to permit even his own circle to discuss the story 
connected with his marriage. At the same time, 
however, I will add, that the union has proved 
so fortunate a one, that I am convinced that 
neither Madame Saint-Meran, nor himself, could 
be induced under any circumstances to part with 
this once popular picture. 





WHY? 





BY MAUD MEREDITH. 





War do the blue waves on the sea beach only, 
In mournful murmurs, ever ebb and flow? 

Why do they toss their white arms, sad and lonely, 
Up heavenward, whene’er they turn to go? 


Lies there some treasure just beyond their reaching, 
That they would ever grasp and bear away ; 

Some secret that they hold within their keeping, 
That time unnumbered cannot wash away? 


Or is there in the heart of deep mid ocean, 
A hidden chamber filled with pain and dread ; 





That, goaded into an unceasing motion, 
The sad waves sighing, ever mourn their dead? 


I turned me from the land so full of sorrow, 
Unto the sea, in vain, for strength or peace. 
It whispers not of any glad to-morrow, 
Cr, from sad memories, any glad release. 


Oh! waves so blue! why can you not be joyous? 
Why chafe so madly on your rock-bound shore? 

Oh! would that you were changed to Lethe for us, 
Then we might rest together evermore. 





NAZARETH: 


A SONNET. 





BY WILL 


T. HALE. 





Tue noonday sun is hanging in the sky, 
Anti seems full loth to near the distant west; 
The children, in their silken tunics dress’d, 
Now romp where He once played in days gone by; 
The fifteen hills still lift their skulls on high; 
The wai bling rill, whose banks are flow’r-caress'd, 
Flows on; the doves upon the house-tops rest, 


And mix their wails with nature’s lullaby. 

Fair Nazareth seems as much at peace, I ween, 
As Eden, on that first sweet Sabbath day, 

When man first gazed upon the landscape green. 
Ah! rest and quiet hold such genial sway, 

That here, methinks, with some fair Nazarene, 
It would be sweet to dream my life away! 





~~ 
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BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 





From the old casement, wide and high, 
I lean into the eerie night— 
Eerie with winds that shiver by, 
Whisp’ring dread secrets in their flight. 
An owl screams from the lonely wood, 
That grimly stands, so dark, so drear, 
Like a dim shade of prepheey 





Frozen to death by some great fear. 
Across the mere the ghastly moon 
Rises upon the sombre land, 
All stained with blood, and deeds of shame— 
A shadowy, beckoning, spectral hand ; 
Then fades again. And like a pall, 
The darkness droops and covers all! 
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‘‘HEDGING.’’ 





BY MISS MATTIE A 


COLLINS. 





‘¢ Berna well off wi’ an auld lover, I shouldn’t 
object to being on wi’ anew. So tell me, Cecil, 
which is your real game—the Wilmer or the 
Gage? I shouldn’t like we should be rivals.” 

‘¢Wilmer, with her bank stock, is first choice. 
In fear of failure there, ’m hedging on Gage.” 

‘So you stand to win in any event? Prenez 
garde. I know you can manage any span from 
the stables, but a span from the parlors.”’ 

‘‘T can manage them, too,”’ and, lightly laugh- 
ing, Maurice Welles and Cecil Ainslie sauntered 
down the shady path, all unconscious that Hilary 
Gage, dreaming away the summer afternoon in 
the shadow of the ferny bank and gnarled oak- 
roots, had heard every word. 

Poor Hilary! This summer was the one bit of 
glory in her humdrum existence. Pity it should 
be spoiled ; pity this white October frost should 
fall on May roses; pity this cheerless November 
fog should cloud the skies of June; pity this 
light and bloom, that made existence a joy, deep 
and intense, should fade into black darkness. 

Cecil Ainslie was her first love, would be her 
last ; she had ranked him high above knightliest 
heroes; for him only all her rarest treasures of 
heart and mind and soul had been freely given. 
He alone had power to unseal the deepest foun- 
tains, and bring to light their purest waters. 

Until now, she had known no shadow of mis- 
trust. All were guests at Mill Wood, and she 
had never thought of Gertrude Wilmer as a 


When she first came to Mill Wood, Mr. Lins- 
ley, the largest proprietor in the country side, 
} had been ‘quite struck with her appearance ;” 
but his ponderous civilities not being to her taste, 
she had usually managed to relegate his enter 
} tainment to more complaisant Miss Wilmer. He 
; was a heavy man in all respects. ‘‘ Heaviest of 
all in purse,’’ cousin Mildred had said, in re- 
commending him to favorable consideration; 
and now, were she so minded she might “‘ Lure 
the tassel gentle back again.” Match-making 
was cousin Mildred’s delight. Her summer 
parties were arranged with an eye single to that 
end; and where could this amiable propensity 
be so laudably exercised, as in helping her young 
cousin to the enviable position of Mrs. Linsley 
of Goldie Lands? So reasoned the stately lady. 
But hitherto Hilary had remorselessly upset her 
plans, and thwarted her good intentions. Here- 
after, thought Hilary, there would be little com- 
plaint on that score. 

The sun was low, when Hilary left the oak. 
This afternoon had taught her more hard world- 
wisdom than all her previous life. She had 
come, a happy, dreaming girl; she left, a bitter, 
distrustful woman. Her line of conduct was 
fixed. Never by word or look to betray con- 
sciousness of what she had heard; to evade, but 
not avoid Cecil Ainslie; to be, if possible, reign- 
ing belle of this brief summer; and finally, to 
marry Mr. Linsley. ‘ 

















rival. Yet yesterday’s new comer had seen it. 
How blind she must have been! How idiotic 
her trust: her trust in nothing, she reflected } 
bitterly. No love words had been spoken, though } 
Cecil had often gone to the very verge of them. 
To the world they were ‘good friends:’ to} 
each other (she had thought), all in all. She 
had wakened now, and all her aim should be to ? 
keep the world still ignorant. Her heart might 
die, but her lips should laugh. 3 
She had been idly sketching a tuft of fern, grow- } 
ing in the great root beside her; now she went on, 
elaborating each tiny detail, with photographic ac- 
curacy. When all was done, she closed her eyes, 
and began to think of the vanished brightness, the 
gathering darkness, the world’s hollowness and 
deceit. At last a smile, worse than any tears, 
flickered over her face, as she thought: ‘Mr. 
Ainslie is hedging. f y 4 
(258) ging. Two can play that game. ? 


strain of heart or brain; so she went on her way, 


When she reached the piazza, that gentleman 
was bowing over Mrs. Lane’s hand, and asking 
solicitously for the young ladies. This morning 
she would have shot past and escaped; but now 
all distraction was relief; so she gave him a cor- 
dial greeting, and glided into a strain of pleasant 
chat, with an ease as surprising as delightful to 
cousin Mildred. Leaning on the balustrade, the 
vine-wreathes dangling her hair, with that vary- 
ing flush in her cheek, and gfitter in her eye, she 
was, O, how fair to see! No wonder Linsley 
forgot her former coldness and avoidance. 

How the evening, and the days that followed, 
passed, Hilary never clearly knew. A sort of 
nightmare consciousness was on her. Yet her 
steadfast purpose never wavered. Such women: 
as she make wonderful actresses, under great 


scattering brigkt looks and winsome words on 
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every hand, till all remarked, ‘‘ How Miss Gage ; Lands, the guests to come in fancy costume; and 
was developing!’’ Cousin Mildred thought, i Miss Wilmer, determined on par had - 
‘Hilary had come to her senses at last.” Maur- ; s wagend in Solomon’s glory. Her dress was copii 
ice Welles swore confidentially to Cecil, “it would ¢ from a picture by Titian, and was that of a Vene- 
be deuced hard to keep her second choice.” And } ‘ tian lady of rank in the sixteenth century, a ens 
Miss Wilmer, in her inmost heart (though she ‘triumph of gold brocade and color generally. 
would not for the world have expressed it), began ; Mrs. Lane trembled for her pet scheme when she 
to fear, ‘That, that Gage girl would really carry ; saw this costume, for Mr. Linsley was notoriously 
off Mr. Linsley, the greatest catch of the season.” ‘ fond of beauty, and Miss Wilmer had never looked 
It was hardest of all to go through the usual ; so beautiful. The host was at her side, the mo- 
tétes-d-tétes with Cecil, and yet make no sign of ment she appeared, and remained there until 
altered feeling. To listen, in the purple twilight, ; Hilary came. . 
to words tender as caresses, knowing their false-$ But when Hilary entered, Mrs. Lane was re- 
ness, yet keeping down scorn: or in dew-fresh 3 assured at once. Never had the girl looked so 
mornings, to give answering glances to what seemed brilliantly charming. She had kept the costume 
the truthful language of love-lit eyes. He loved j she intended to wear, a secret from everybody ; 
her, as well as he could love aught save himself, } and now took them by surprise, not less with its 
the prime object of all his care, to whose comfort, ; ; becomingness, than by its beauty. It was a dress 
well-being, and honorable maintenance Miss Wil- she had once seen worn, by a girl of Greek de- 
mer’s money was a necessity. Twenty times had ; scent, in the Abruzzi, who was watching a flock 
he sworn to himself, that, were he only rich ° S of goats. A white hood was worn over the head, 
enough, Hilary should be mistress of heart and Sand partially concealed the face; the dark eyes 
home and life. Once, in a morning ride, they {of Hilary looking out, ‘like inspired Sybils,” 
had come upon some crimson flowers, flaunting as Cecil declared. Around her shoulders was a 
high upon the breast of a grey cliff. Hilary drew ° fleecy cape, which added still more to the pic- 
rein to look at them. She had an artist’s eye for ; turesqueness of her appearance. In her hand, 
such bits of color, and Cecil, dismounting, scram- ; she carried a staff. She went about, assuming 
bled perilously up the rocky face, coming back ; the character of a fortune-teller; and with her 
flushed, breathless, handsome, with handfuls of } knowledge of the company, and her quick wit, 
blood-red flowers, that gleamed and died that : made some wonderful predictions. After Hilary 
night in the darkness of her hair. The repres- ~ came on the scene, Miss Wilmer was quite for- 
sion of these last days had made her fanciful, ¢ gotten. The first men of the country crowded 
and she laid the withered things aside almost eagerly around her, and the host himself showed 











tenderly. They seemed emblems, so fit, of the ; her every preference which duty antl good-breed- 
love he had sought in mére wantonness, only to ; ing allowed to others. And she carried it off 
see it die. bravely. She was growing used to her burden, 
She was growing hard, uncharitable, meantime, } and, woman-like, rejoiced in her power to shine. 
and preternaturally sharp-sighted. Before the She was alone a moment, toward the close, 
mirror, that night, she said to herself: ‘ Evi- ’ when Maurice Welles came up. Cool, keen, au- 
dently, there is a ‘double arrangement’ all around. ? dacious, merciless, she had found him hardest to 
Failing Miss Wilmer, Mr. Ainslie will take me; 3 deceive. She had for him the unreasoning dis- 
failing Mr. Linsley, Miss Wilmer will take him. ; like, which women feel for those who may be as- 
Mr. Welles’ game is, by encouraging Cecil’s pen- $ sociated, ever so incidentally, with their calamities. 
chant for me, to displace him with her, and him- Looking at Miss Wilmer’s clouded face, he said: 
self possess the golden fleece; while I will, if ‘Poor Miss Wilmer! Don’t you think her 
possible, foil all, and write myself Mrs. Linsley $ peacock feathers are somewhat rumpled? You 
of Goldie Lands, before the year is out. I don’t } have been too much for her. The millionaire is 
love him. But love is henceforth an unknown $ evidently at your feet. And now, be frank, and 
quantity in the equation of my life. TI will take, { confess, that having seen the kingdoms, you are 
instead, esteem, and—money, more than fair } ready to fall down and worship?” 
equivalents.”’ “Mr. Welles is witty,” replied Hilary, dryly. 
God help her! she thought so. God help any ; ‘‘ But can he not be less irreverent?” 
woman, whose hard, cruel world-usage shall | ‘“‘He is never irreverent in presence of di- 
bring to the same sore strait—the strait of deem- vinity.”’ ‘ 
; 
3 





ing aught beneath the sun equivalent to that “Spare your compliments. They are even 
supremest good, true love. more wicked than overpowering,” answered 
There was a select féle-champéire at Goldie ‘ Hilary, with some heat. 
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‘Particularly in this heavily gorgeous at- 
mosphere.” 

«It is scarcely honorable to sneer at the hos- 
pitality you accept.” 

“Or the man you intend to. Unlike most 
preachers, you practice your doctrine.” 


“¢Am I soulless ?”’ 

“No. But,” in a whisper, “you could love 
like Undine.” 

‘Love like her? Yes. But not forgive like 
her. Assuredly, I had never been the silver 
spring, encircling the grave of the traitor, Sir 


“Let me commend you, the example—if I ; Hildebrand.” 


have set it.’ 
‘‘Thanks. But listen! Some one is singing.” 
A clear voice rang out: 


“After the shower, the tranquil sun ; 
After the snow, the emerald leaves; 
Shining stars when the day is done; 
After the harvest, golden sheaves. 


After the cloud, the violet sky ; 
After the tempest, the lull of waves; 
Quiet woods, when the winds go by; 
After the battle, peaceful graves. 


After the knell, the wedding bells; 
After the bud, the radiant rose ; 
Joyful greetings from sad farewells; 
After our weeping, sweet repose. 


After the burden, the blissful meed ; 
After the flight, the downy nest; 

After the furrow, the waking seed; 
After the shadowy river, rest.” 





The Mill Wood carriage took homeward a 
silent party: Miss Wilmer sullen, Mrs. Lane tri- 
umphant, Hilary quiet in reaction from the 
day’s excitement. She leaned from the window, 
bearing her hot forehead to the languid, south } 
wind, whose soft, sad rustle of leaves, and fan- 
tastic cloud rack, told the weather-wise of a 
sure-coming storm. Why could she not be rid of 
that haunting song? The sough of the wind set 
itself to the cadence, ‘‘ After the shadowy river, 
rest.”” Might she not hope for it this side? She 
was very weary now, and the river seemed, 0! 
so far away. 

The rain came, that night. At morning, Hilary 
was wakened by muttered thunder-peals, and the 
plash of great drops on her window. “Took } 
out for a summer flood,’ said Mr. Lane, in the 
parlor, where all assembled, ruefully surveying ; 
the leaden sky, and drenched earth. ‘How 
fortunate it was not yesterday,’ Mrs. Lane 
thought. Miss Wilmer wished it had been. She 
would have been spared, in that case, a defeat 
that would make her hate Hilary forever. Hilary } 
had opened a partly sheltered casement, and } 
leaned through it, unheeding the dash of spray. : 

“Shut the window,’ Cecil called. ‘There ‘ 
are enough rain-washed flowers outside. You | 
will eatch cold.” $ 

‘Never fear that. I shall be a water sprite, ; 
in my next transformation.” 

“Why notnow? You might pass for Undine.” { 











“Which would you hate worst—your Hilde 
brand, or the Bertabela, who tempted him away?” 

“Neither! I should have for both a pitying 
contempt, that would bar either love or hate.” 

“TI will remember—~and be careful how I 
offend.”’ 

“‘T don’t think Miss Gertrude implacable.” 

‘*Checkmate. Here are the chessmen. Blessed 
be the inventor—rainy days.” 

There were three days of storm, days of trial to 
Hilary, days of ennui to the rest. On the fourth 
morning, the sun rose clear. But the earth was 
a waste of waters. The miller reported that the 
mill-stream was all over the lowlands: it was the 
greatest flood for twenty years. 

Like children out of school, the young people 
rushed off to seé it. A muddy half mile across 
the fields, and it was before them. Higher up it 
spread over the valley, a mile in width, a calm, 
stagnant lake; but here the hills were almost 
interlocked, and through the defile the water 
roared, in mad, white-capped waves. ‘Take 
care,”’ the miller shouted, ‘the bank is not rock, 
and the water has undermined it in many places.” 

The warning was too late. Hilary was stand- 
ing apart, at the very brink, clinging to a slender 
maple, and as he spoke, the treacherous earth 
gave way. There was a dull plash, a faint cry, 
and then the gray swirling water boiled above 
her. : 

One moment of silent horror, and Cecil sprang 
after her. He was a practised swimmer, whose 
arm and heart had never failed him before; but 
what could merely human power avail against 
this flood? Beaten, buffeted, tossed here and 
there like a leaf in a storm, he yet made his way, 
after a severe struggle, to a certain point, where 
he had observed that the current brought to the 
surface, whatever waif had survived its terrible 
power. 


There she was, not ten feet away. Now he. 


reached her, held her fast. But could he save 
her after all? It was madness to make for the 
shore against this tide. His only hope was to 
reach the stiller waters below, when, perhaps, 
some kindly drift might help them’ out of the 


jaws of death. If his strength failed, if the 


waves grew fiercer, all was lost. Down, down 
they went. The minutes seemed hours. He was 
almost spent. He was no coward. Yet how he 
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prayed for a little more of life and strength! 
Dear Hilary! how dear, he had never known 
until this hour. A great, whelming wave went 
over them. He could struggle no longer. But 
while he had one spark of will or power, he would 
hold her fast. He must be growing insensible. 
No, it was reality. The water was becoming 
smoother. They were drifting ashore. Yes; 
now, thank God, there were Lane, and Welles, 
and the miller, breast deep in water, to receive 
them. 

Safe! safe! And with thankfulness for the 
great peril past, he gave his burden into other 
hands, and was half led, half carried up the bank 
of the little cove, that had been their salvation. 
“Tt was touch and go,”’ the miller said. ‘I 
thought once the eddy wouldn’t bring you in; 
and if it hadn’t been for my old woman and 
babies, I'd a plunged in after you.” 

Hilary had not lost consciousness at first. It 
was hard to die so young; but if God sent rest, 
through the cool sad waters, why, let it come, 
and welcome. To think of rescue would be 
madness. Good-bye, sunlight, home, friends. 
Perhaps in the great beyond, she would find rec- 
ompense. A hand grasped her. It was Cecil’s. 
She knew the touch, would know it, were the 
very waters of death about her. He had dared 
this peril for her. Surely, then, he must love 
her. In that thought, death would be sweet: 
she almost prayed for it; for with life would 
come back the bitter burden of mistrust. They 
were drifting, drifting, whither she ‘knew not. 
Perhaps to eternity. The water was less cold; 
the roar grew fainter in her ear; her eyes were 
dim; life was ebbing: were they sinking, or. was 
it—oblivion kindly wrapped her? 

Mrs. Lane was disquiet. The rescue was he- 
roic, but such things would make people senti- 
mental, and she had a genuine match maker’s hor- 
ror of sentiment. It was always a disturbing ele- 
ment. How provoking to have it developed, just 
as things were going so beautifully. Something 
must be done, or Hilary would relapse into her 
earlier folly. Mr. Linsley was so particular. A 
hint of pre-engaged affection would be enough to 
send him off; and this affair, with the coloring 
Gertrude could give it, might. Why did Hilary 











Cecil. Gertrude was the very wife he needed, 
it would be ruinous for him to marry a girl 
of Hilary’s moderate expectations. Two such 
matches would be glory enough for one summer’; 
and once achieved, she could sing Ze Deum. 

Fate helps those who help themselves. Cecil, 
coming home, four days later, avaunt-courier of the 
fishermen, was met with news that, “ Mr. Linsley 
had proposed to Hilary, the day before, and insis- 
ted upon giving her a week’s time for considera- 
tion. However, it might be considered an affair 
jini. Of course, but one answer was possible.” 

“T quite agree with you. There is but one 
possible answer.’ Cecil smiled at thought of 
how differently they understood the “one possible 
answer.’ He piqued himself on his knowledge 
of women; their ways past finding out were no 
mystery to him. Most of them were mercenary. 
But Hilary was one of the rare exceptions. Even 
his influence aside, she would not sell herself; 
while as matters stood— 

But even had Linsley a chance of success, he 
(Cecil) could and would mar it. He was certain 
that Hilary could never be his wife. Yet the 
thought of losing her, was positively painful. 
Our value of a thing is wonderfully enhanced by 
the knowledge that another covets it. He had 
not seen Hilary, since the day she was borne 
past him, a dripping, senseless burden. He 
would go find her now, and pretend to think that 
she would accept Linsley. He wanted to see her 
with cheeks and eyes aglow at his injustice; and 
how the glow would deepen, and waver, and be 
quenched in misty radiance, as in tenderest 
words he reassured her that he did not, never 
could believe, she would prove so untrue to her- 
self and him. 

There she was in the summer-house. Heavens, 
how lovely she looked in the sun-flecked vine 
shadow! His heart beat thick and fast. He 
must be careful, or feeling would get the mastery. 

She slightly started at his step, and a faint 
flush quivered in her cheeks; but she did not 
look up, till he bent before her, saying: 

‘‘ All hail! Queen of Goldie Lands.” 

««What a confidante cousin Mildred is.”’ 

‘‘She fulfils, in perfection, the divinely ap- 
pointed end of confidantes; she spreads the news 


ever go upon that bank? Clearly, something at the earliest possible moment. We quite agreed, 


must be done; but what? The gentlemen had 
planned a fishing excursion, for the next day, to 
the river farm. They should start before Hilary 
left her room. 


speak, and the matter be irrevocably settled. If 





that, as a thoroughly sensible woman, you could 
give but one answer.’ 
“I am glad my good sense is, at last, appre- 


With a clear field, Linsley might } ciated.’ 


Evidently, she understood his teasing. «Voice 


not, she would fill the house, give a croquet party, } and face were unmoved. 


or a dance om the lawn, and in some way keep 


apart the objects of her solicitude. 
Vou, LXXIII.—18. 


«But we disagreed, as to what that answer 


She liked } would be.” 
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“‘T am sorry. Two opinions lead to strife.” 

Still that unmoved voice. He was growing 
uneasy. The next question was short and sharp. 

“Who is right ?” 

‘Cousin Mildred.” 

“ Hilary !”’ 

‘Are you surprised? You have just called 
me a thoroughly sensible woman.” 

“Do you love Linsley ?”’ 

‘« Your question is impertinent.” 

‘¢ Under other circumstances, it might be. But 
was it altogether vanity that made me think once 
that you cared for me?” 

‘‘Perhaps not. But do not let us quarrel, for 
quarreling is a poor way of spending the life, 
which you saved, and for which please accept 
thanks. It was little worth saving, but—you did 
it,’’ with a sudden huskiness of voice. ‘And,’ 
rising, ‘to young ladies, wishing a partner in 
the game of sentiment, I can confidently recom- 
mend you for ‘ first choice.’”’ 

‘First choice.”” Was there a shade of mean- 
ing emphasis on the words? Where had he used 
them? He was destined to know. As Hilary 
moved away, chance—or fate?—fluttered from 
the book she held, a tiny leaflet. It showed a 
group of fern rustling in the hollow of a huge 
root. Below was the date: 

‘“‘Toe Water OAK, 
July 29th, 18—” 

With the sight of it, all was plain. With the 
rush of memories, came a great pain, that told 
him, at last, how well he loved this woman, 
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whose love might have been the crown of hig 
manhood, but from whom he was, by his own 
reckless worldliness, forever parted. He knew 
the end was come. Natures like Hilary’s had 
neither pity, nor pardon, for an overturned idol, 

That was long ago. Mrs. Linsley has taken 
Mrs. Lane’s place as Queen of the country-side, 
She is in all respects beyond reproach, and her 
husband is more than content. He worships, he 
adores her. In his drawing-room hangs a por- 
trait of her, painted by a great artist, representing 
her as she appeared on the day of the féte. He 
shows this to every visitor, with a pride he does 
not attempt to conceal, for he believes, in his 
heart, that she is still as beautiful as she was 
then. 

But she, alas! she has altered, outwardly not 
a little, inwardly still more. This critical, far. 
seeing, merciless woman is a bitter, bitter fruit, 
to liave been of so fair, and sweet, and promising 
a flower of girlhood. People begin to say she is 
failing. They point to the early ashes in her 
hair. Alas! they know nothing of the faded 
life-bloom, or of the flame whose quenching left 
grayer ashes in her heart. 

Diplomacy was rewarded. Miss Wilmer became 
Mrs. Welles. She is very particular that her 
husband shall know nothing that she does not 
know; and one of their severest quarrels arose 
from his remark, which he never would explain, 
that: 

“Cecil Ainslie lost his best chance in life by 
HEDGING.” 





ON A SUNSET. 





BY MAGGIE M’NINCH. 





THERE are clouds of amber and gold in the west— 
Beautiful clouds are they, 

Where the sun has been softly cradled to rest, 
At the close of this golden day. 


But they fade and they die, those gorgeous clouds; 
They fade to a leaden grey; 


As ev’ning comes down, with her sombre shroud, 
Veiling the face of day. 


The soft winds sigh like an unseen harp, 
And a glitt'ring star I see; 

As the night, with its shadow so chill and dark, 
Enshrouds the world and me. 





FALSE OR TRUE. 





BY MRS. W. 


Cc. FISHER. 





A tow, broad brow, and laughing eyes, 
And darkly waving hair, 

That hangs, half curling, round a face, 
Bewitching, and so fair. 


A winning voice, like music’s tone, 
, Beguiling every fear— 


As soft as winds on April morns— 
You could but choose to hear. 


Ah! bright, sweet face, whose winsome smile 
Has thrilled me through and through ; 
Ah! blue eyes like the summer sky, 
Will she be false or true? 
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SEEKING HIS REVENGE. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOT. 





CHAPTER I. 

Ir had been an exciting road to travel; start- 
ing from that great mansion in the avenue, paus- 
ing at theatres and opera houses, and a hundred 
gorgeous mansions, with their succession of balls 
and parties, through the park, along race-courses, 
past places of summer resort, everywhere that 
pleasure reigned sapreme. Yet it had been the 
road to ruin, nevertheless, and now black clouds 
shut out the sunshine, return seemed impossible, 
and a deep gulf yawned in front—the gulf of 
darkness and despair, down which so many reck- 
less Jehus have plunged within the past ten 
years. 

Husband and wife, they had driven hand-in- 
hand, though it had been a long time since they 


cerned. 

Clancy Vane sat, and reviewed the position, 
albeit it was rather late to do that, unless in the 
hope of qualifying himself for a lunatic asylum, 
by getting a realizing sense of his difficulties. 
He had sought an unaccustomed spot to hold his 
self-communion—an office down in Wall street; 


state of affairs might be his own fault, he was in 
no mood to inquire; he felt bitter and injured, 
yet he could not help recollecting there had been 
a time when Getty cared very little about the 
splendor and excitement he offered her, and ap- 
peared to look in marriage for a union of sym- 
pathy and feeling, which he had no inclination 
to give. 

‘She hadn’t tried her wings then,’’ he thought, 
bitterly, and certainly now, beautiful Gertrude 
Vane, with her love of show, her coquetries, and 
her constant rush in search of pleasure, seemed 
the last woman in the world to entertain such 
old-fashioned sentiments, even if her busy idle- 
ness ever afforded her leisure. 

But Clancy’s meditations were interrupted by 





Hayden’s office, and who indulged in an impolite 
whistle of astonishment at sight of the visitor. 

‘¢ Have you lost your way?’ he demanded. 

“IT fancy I have,’ returned Vane, with a 
double meaning to his words, which the intruder 
did not comprehend, 

“‘T should as soon have looked for a phoenix 


3 
were united where any other matter was =: entrance of a friend, who had a desk in 


not his own. He had not been brought up to tin a dodo, or any other apocryphal bird here as 


business, and speculated through the assistance you,” continued the unconscious tormentor. ‘I 


of his friend Hayden, made so famous during ¢ thought you never came down to this vulgar den, 


the past lustre, by his daring combinations and | 
bold coups, which had numberless times stricken 


the hearts of Bulls and Bears, in turn with ter- § 


ror, for there was never counting on which side 
of a stock he might turn up. 3 


Clancy had come down in search of’ him this 
morning, but he was not visible; ‘expected any 
moment,’’ the clerks said, however; and Clancy ‘ 
made himself restless for half an hour, on the ; 
strength of that expectation, then forgot what he ; 
was waiting for in the rush of thoughts, which ; 
pounced upon him, and tore at him, like a pack ; 
of hungry wild beasts, that had been in wait for $ 
this encounter. 


¢ 
¢ 


As I have told you, he was not a business man. ; 
I need have no shame in admitting that, before 


§ 
§ 
¢ 


long, his reflections wandered from the pecuniary } 
troubles, which beset him, and went roving back | 
over the five years of his married life, reminding | 
him that the result of their course was, that in ‘ 
the troubles which menaced him, the person fur- 
therest removed from any hope of counsel or 5 
sympathy was his own wife. How much this 


but did all your business at a royal distance.” 

‘What time is Hayden likely to be in?’’ in- 
quired Clancy, regardless of the attempt at wit. 

“Well, I should say to-morrow about this time. 
He’s off on a lark of some sort. Why, now I 
think of it, I believe it’s a breakfast at your 
house; but I suppose that’s the last place a swell 
like you ever meets anybody.” 

“You grow a bigger fool every day of your 
life, Jem Daly,” growled Clancy, and went out of 
the office, followed by Jem’s careless laugh, for 
Jem only did a quiet commission business, and 
could afford to be merry whether stocks mounted 
or declined. 

Clancy Vane dashed down stairs, and threw 
himself into his coupé. The old novel writer’s 
absurd expression is the only one that suits the 
haste and violence of his movements. He gave 
the order ‘‘ Home,” but by the time he was half 
way up toward civilization, he changed his mind, 
and had himself driven to the club. There would 
be no chance of quiet in his own house, and be- 


sides, it was probable, after the breakfast was 
(263) 
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over, Hayden might stroll down to that abode, § must be acquainted with her husband’s affairs, 
where elegant men manage to make ease and } gave her an opportunity of learning more about 
comfort so costly an affair. them than she had ever before known. 

Clancy supposed he meant to take refuge in the But, to-day, she wanted him gone; he had no 
smoking-room, and seek inspiration from the} business to keep his seat while other people were 
censer of a cigar, but he went and drank some } making their farewells, and give old Miss Risby 
delectable and dangerous compound with a friend } an occasion for congratulating her on not being 
instead, and found after that he had life enough } condemned to solitude; besides, she was in no 
to play a game of billiards. By the time he had; mood to talk nonsense, or to be talked to by 
beaten his antagonist, a waiter brought him a? anybody. } 
pretty, pink-tinted note, whereat his friends ‘‘Have you seen Clancy, this morning?” said 
smiled, and shrugged their shoulders, for during } Hayden, rousing her from the silence which had 
the past winter a goodly number of similar. bil- } followed Miss Risby’s departure. 
lets, owning the same chirography and faint odor “‘T think not,’’ she replied, indifferently ; «J 
of violets, had come to Clancy Vane, and there } saw him yesterday, I believe, else the day before.” 
was no doubt in the minds of his companions as ‘¢T was in hopes he might come in for a moment. 
to the author. I wrote him a note, which he has not answered.” 

Vane departed to the reading-room to answer “Very likely you will find him at the club,” 
Cissy Erlistown’s epistle, and promise to make } returned she, looking as if she expected him to 
one at the supper old Standish was to give in } rise at that hint. 
her honor, after the play that night, in which ‘Hardly; he’s out driving by this time,” 
Cissy was to work added havoc in the hearts of } Hayden said, apparently unconscious of any dis- 
her admirers, by the new part she was to create. } missal in her words; but he understood it and 

Finally, Vane grew tired of waiting for his } was furious, as he so often was with her, thinking 
friend, and decided to leave a note for him. 3 hotly that he would sell his soul with pleasure 
Hayden had written, the evening before, that} for the satisfaction of punishing her insolence 
Bristols had gone down, and a fresh margin was} and pride. But he knew something that few 
required—the sort of letter Clancy had often re- } other people had discovered. Whether she cared 
ceived from him lately. So Vane scribbled what } for her husband or not, she was jealous; so now 
was to be done at this juncture, in great haste, } he planted a sting in return for her hint. ‘ How- 
for a party of fellows were waiting to carry him 3 ever, I can see him to-night. Cissy Erlistown 
off to look at somebody’s new drag, and 3 gives one of her little suppers, and I'll look in 








his pen raced over the paper, and his companions $ for a moment. He’ll be there of course.” 
chattered like magpies, he was conscious of think-; Not a line of Mrs. Vane’s face changed; she 
ing that he made his last move now; if another } would have liked to strike him full in his insolent 
disappointment came, there was no way to turn, } mouth, but she never stirred; did not even play 
absolute ruin would stare him in the face. with her fan, or find some other nothing to oc- 
Mrs. Vane’s breakfast was over; the guests} cupy her to feign indifference, as most women 
had all departed with the exception of Alfred} would havedone. But she cared; Hayden knew 
Hayden, and the hostess was divided between } that; from the first his only hope of making her 
trying to turn her yawns into smiles, and anger } take some irretrievable step had been by working 
at his presuming to linger behind the rest; a free } on her jealousy ; he knew that he had not touched 
and easy style of procedure which she had insen-} her heart, but rage and a desire to punish her 
sibly permitted to grow, until it appeared an inti- } husband might lead her very far. 
macy, whereat sharp-eyed gossips had been for “‘T wish I could go to those suppers,’ Mrs. 
some time blinking maliciously. Vane said, after he had searched her face use- 
Mrs. Vane did not dream that her conduct in} lessly for some trace of emotion. ‘They must 
this instance could have given rise to censure ; } be ever so much pleasanter than the stupid affairs 
she did flirt, though even then she imagined her- one is forced into going to.” 
self safe from remark, because her flirtations Hayden shrugged his shoulders. 
were so general and frank; but a sentimental “Less brilliant and amusing than the novels 
episode with Alf Hayden was something in which } picture such re-unions,” returned he. ‘‘ How- 
she had no mind to indulge. She could not have} ever, it is a matter of taste. Your—plenty of 
told how their acquaintance grew into the sort of} men find them entertaining.” 
confidential footing it had reached, but he was; ‘As you meant my husband, you might as 
obliging and attentive, and his careless habit of } well have said so, instead of using the plural,” 
taleing as if it was a matter of course that she} said she, with a sudden irritation in her voice. 
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“I beg your pardon,’ exclaimed Hayden, 
contritely. 

«Because my husband likes Miss Erlistown’s 
suppers ?”’ she asked, and burst out laughing. 

Hayden looked at her, with a face of elaborate 
sympathy. 

“Now you are treating me as you do other 
people. I thought we were good friends, and 
you could afford to be natural,” he said, in an 
injured way. 

«Friends, yes. I like you very much.”’ She 
stopped abruptly; it came across her mind that 
she was lying; she did not like hima bit. She 
had got in the way of receiving his attentions, 
because she could hear about her husband, but 
during the last few weeks she had grown to dis- 
trust the man, and vaguely to believe that he had 
some purpose of his own to further in the position 
he had assumed. 

“You say it as if you were sorry,” he re- 
plied, still doing the plaintive, or, rather, over- 
doing it. 


“You have very odd fancies, Mr. Hayden,” 


she said, and began to wonder what he meant by 
this new réle. 

“So I do,’ he answered, “but you are not 
treating me as if I were a friend.” 

‘Dear me, I thought I was cordiality itself !’’ 

‘You are showing me the side you do the 
world. You are unhappy, and want me to be- 
lieve you careless and heartless.”’ 

It was tolerably impudent, but he had wearied 
of the slow progress of the past months; he 
meant to put his devotion into words, not believ- 


ing that she would admit that she cared for him, § 


but that she would consent to listen, and do a bit 
of romantic comedy; declare that he must never 
again utter such words, but promising to be his 
guiding angel, or Consuelo, or spirit-sister, and 
to pour his passion into language, would be a 
great step gained. 

“You are wrong to do it,’”’ he went on, hur- 
riedly ; ‘‘strong and self reliant as you are, you 
cannot bear this burthen alone. I implore you—” 

‘One moment,” she interrupted, with undis- 
turbed composure; ‘‘I must not let you waste 
your sympathy. I don’t carry about a burthen, 
or a mystery, or any other romantic load, I as- 
sure you.” 

“Why will you play with me?’ he exclaimed. 
“It cuts me to the heart to have you attempt 
persiflage just now.” 

‘You must train that organ to be less suscep- 
tible,’”’ she answered. 

“I shall never do that where you are con- 
cerned,” he said, as seriously as if he supposed 
that she had spoken in earnest. ‘You know 


———————— ews 


$ very well how impossible it would be. I have 
shown my feelings too plainly.” 

She was looking at him now with a sort of cold 
surprise, but his life had not left him with a lofty 
opinion where women were concerned, and he 
regarded this as a neat bit of acting. 

«It is too late for me to attempt concealment,” 
he continued. ‘‘These past months have done 
their work too thoroughly. Sympathy for your 
troubles and loneliness has grown into a passion- 
ate love, that is the ruling influence of my life.” 

‘All this is very pretty,’’ Mrs. Vane replied, 
calmly, “but you had better go and tell the 
$ young lady herself. I can’t help you, for I don’t 
‘ even know her name.” 

Then, before she could move, he had tried 
$ the old, worn-out, stage trick of kneeling at her 
feet, as he moaned: 
“It is you, Gertrude, that I love, with all my 
; heart and soul, as no woman was ever loved 
before.” 

She kept her hands out of his reach, showing 

; no anger at his insolence, and as he watched her, 








‘ furtively, roused him to a hot rage by another 
$ burst of laughter. 

“QO, dear! O, dear!’ she said. “I will 
never give another chanipagne breakfast as long 
as I live! My dear friend, go home and sleep, 
till you have forgotten this morning’s nonsense.”’ 

‘‘You cannot mean to accuse me of being in- 
fluenced by wine ?”’ 

“‘T certainly shall, if you don’t come tu your 
senses. Be good enough to get up. I don’t 

$ care for private theatricals.”’ 

He kept his position, and poured out fresh 
protestations of his love. She grew angry at 
last, and said, hotly: 

‘‘ Either you will stop now, or I will have you 
shown out of the house; take your choice! I 
have endeavored to treat the matter as a sorry 
jest. If you will make it earnest, you must 
suffer the consequences of your unparalleled 
insolence.”’ 

«Insolence !”’ he repeated, angrily. 

‘¢ What other name would you give it? Don’t 
you think it probable my husband might find one 
even more harsh ?”’ 

«Don’t mention him! don’t think of him! A 
man who is outraging you in every possible way, 
whose conduct—” 

‘‘Not another word,” she interrupted. ‘See 
here, Mr. Hayden; you have dispelled the film 





; from my eyes ! I fully understand now your false 
{kindness and sympathy. It is useless to carry 


4 


the play further; you are unmasked.” 
«And what is to happen?’ he asked. 
‘“‘ Nothing,” she replied, disdainfully; “only 
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I will relieve you from the trouble of further ; whom she had always evinced an unconquerable 
visits at this house.”’ aversion. Gertrude looked at the book, and a 


The careful work of these long months had cruel smile flitted over her lips. She could mor- 
been ruined by his mad outburst. He was too } tify the man still further, and she would not 
much enraged at his failure to preserve his smooth } spare him. 
exterior. ‘« Janet always reads to me at this hour,”’ said 

‘You shall be sorry for this,’’ he exclaimed. { she. ‘‘ Since you are here, Mr. Hayden, see how 
‘“‘T have the means of punishing you, and I will} nicely she translates from the French. It’s a 
do it.”’ modern version of Red Riding Hood. Go on, 

‘* Provided it be not the punishment of seeing } Janet.” 
your face, or hearing you speak, I am content,” “And the wolf stood exposed in his real 
she answered. shape,’’ chanted Janet, in a shrill voice, ‘the 

‘Only listen to me, Gertrude. Forgive me! } meanest, most contemptible animal ever thwarted 
I was mad; I will never offend so again. I will }in a base action; while Red Riding Hood only 
be your friend—patient—helpful—forgive me!’’ ; regarded him with pitying contempt. No fear 

“‘T will bid you good morning, Mr. Hayden.” } even could be roused by a creature so utterly 

‘‘But you forgive me? You will not banish } worthless and vile.” 
me from your presence—take from me all that ‘I must tear myself away from this delightful 
life has that is precious.” exhibition,’ Hayden said, in a cold, white rage. 

“Not a word more, Mr. Hayden! Each syl-} ‘‘Madam, good morning! Janet, sometime I'll 
lable is an insult. My husband’s roof must at} send you still another version of the wolf’s 
least protect me from that.” story.” 

«A man who is openly false to you—whose «Janet likes this best of any, because it is 
devotion to an actress is a byword—who does not } true,’’ returned Mrs. Vane, and swept him a 
even make a pretence of hiding his treachery—’”’ } courtesy of dismissal. There was nothing for it 

‘‘T will tell you something,” she interrupted but to go, and with a last look that was a cow- 
again. ‘I believe you are in earnest—that as > ardly threat, he hurried from the room. 
much as you are capable, you do care for me.” Mrs. Vane sank into a chair, faint and sick 

‘*Q, believe that,”’ he groaned, deceived into a} with the reaction from the excitement of that 
wild hope by her words. painful scene. It was the first time anything but 

‘Yes, Ido; so I'll tell you the truth, because } the most elaborate courtesy, the most carefully 
it will sting deeper than any other return for} veiled adoration, had ever approached her, and 
your baseness could. I love my husband—in} her anger toward the man was not so great as 
spite of everything, I love him! Iam jealous—}; her feeling of humiliation and self-contempt. 
mad—but I love him! There, you have the} That she, with her boasted pride, should have 
truth now.” placed herself in a position, where such an in- 

There was such eagerness in her face that he} sult could have reached her—done it wilfully, 
could not doubt her, and she knew by the baffled } madly, for from the first, every better instinct 
rage and despair in his, how deeply her con-} had warned her against this man! She had 
fession had cut. known that he was unprincipled, false, treach- 

‘‘T am going now,” he said, after an instant’s } erous, yet she had allowed him, gradually and 
silence, during which they had stood looking in } artfully, to take the position of a confidential 
each other’s eyes like two swordsmen, watching } friend, and now she had met with exactly the 
for an opportunity to plant a fatal thrust. ‘But; return she might have expected, which she de- 
I warn you, Mrs. Vane, you shall repent this } served for her own wicked folly. 
morning’s work. I have the means to make you, The child’s voice interrupted her dismal 
and I’ll use them unscrupulously.”’ reverie. 

«You said you were going?”’ she said, glancing} ‘Shall I read more, aunty? He’s such a dis- 
towards the bell. agreeable man. I’m glad he’s gone.” 

He went up to her, and snatched her hand, but? ‘Iam so tired, dear; won’t to-morrow do?” 
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before he could speak, the door opened, and he? «Oh, yes, aunty ;’? but Mrs. Vane caught the 
stepped back as her little niece entered the} expression of disappointment in the patient little 
room. ; thing’s face, and thought, ‘‘Can’t I ever do any- 


‘Come here, Janet,” Mrs. Vanesaid. ‘ Have} thing but consult my own selfishness? Suppose 
you brought your book ?”’ I try for once?” 

The child ran toward her, holding up a bright-} ‘I'll go up stairs,” Janet said. ‘Maybe 1 
covered volume, glancing askance at Hayden, for } can get Rosalie to play with me.” 
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‘Stay with me,’ Mrs. Vane said. “Pm 
only stupid. Isn’t there another story in the 
book ?”’ 

«« Yes, indeed; three, and I like the one about 
le prince Cerise best of all.” 

«Then read me that; I don’t think the wolf 
story is interesting.” 

So Janet read the pretty Frerch tale, in her 
childish voice, and Mrs. Vane leaned back in her 
chair, absently listening to the pleasant tones, 
thinking, thinking, looking over to the days, 
when she had been as young and innocent as 
Janet, the beautiful days, which looked so far off, 
O, so far. 

She was worn out, physically and mentally. 
For weeks, her nerves had been in such a disor- 
dered state, that sleep had beén an impossibility, 
save in broken dreams, which only left her more 
weary, and she rushed from one excitement to 
another, till body and soul seemed only a tensely 
strung nerve, upon which every sight or sound 
struck like a blow. 





CHAPTER II. 

Sue fell asleep, to the pleasant melody of 
Janet’s voice; a brief, dreamless slumber, as she 
discovered presently to her surprise; for she 
woke, and found the little girl by her side, quiet 
as @ mouse. 

“T didn’t wake you, aunt Getty?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

‘“No, dear; I was actually sound asleep. 
Heigho! What o’clock is it, Janet?” 

Janet ran to look at the gilded clock, in an 
inner room, proud of her lately acquired ac- 
complishment of telling time, and came back 
quickly. 

“Tt’s four minutes past twenty,” she said, in 
her hurry. 

Mrs. Vane laughed. 

“You absurd little goose! Can’t you do better 
than that ?”’ 


} necessity for playing the old, worn-out part, 


brought back her self control. 

She was to dine abroad that night. While she 
was dressing, a message came from her husband 
—could he speak with her for a moment? 

She told the servant to ask him to wait in a 
little apartment, next her dressing-room, where 
she often sat of a morning, hurried through her 
toilette, to her maid’s indignation, and swept into 
the room where Vane sat. She was so elegant, 
such a wonderful picture of beauty and high-bred 
; indifference, that it would have been delightful, 
as a bit of fine comedy, but was a painful sight, 
when one remembered it was a wife going to 
meet her husband. 

“Yow will excuse my keeping you waiting,”’ 
she gaid ; ‘«‘ But Annette wouldn’t let me off any 
sooner.” 

«It was my fault for intruding,” returned he. 
‘You dine out, I suppose ?”’ 

“Yes; at Mrs. Delaplaine’s. Don’t you re- 
member? You declined.” 

“Yes! I forgot.” 

‘Well, it would be a pity to bore you any 
longer,”’ said she, ‘‘ Besides, you probably have 
engagements for the evening.” 

‘‘Have I? Let me see,’”’ he answered, as if 
trying to remember. 

“I beg your pardon,” said she, clasping one 
of her bracelets, and apparently absorbed in ad- 
miration of her beautiful arm; ‘I did not mean 
that as a question. Pray, don’t suppose me so 
indiscreet ; so disgustingly old-fashioned.” 

*T should not dream of flattering myself, that 
you could have any curiesity on my account,” 
returned he, with a politeness that poorly hid his 
irritation. 

It was nearer throwing off the mask on either 
side than they often approached. Perhaps, in the 
position they occupied toward each other, a down- 
right quarrel might have done more toward break- 
ing the ice between them than anything else could 





“Twenty minutes past four,” said Janet, in$have done. But Gertrude was too proud to 
self correction. ‘ But I made you laugh, and quarrel, too determined to hide that there was 
you never laugh any more, unless there’s com- } any capability of feeling hidden under her elegant 


pany, and then I know you don’t mean it.” 
Mrs. Vane looked oddly at the unconsciously 
shrewd speaker. 


listlessness. 
“It is only civil tobe curious now,”’ she said, 
laughing, ‘since you asked to speak with me. 


‘Suppose we go and drive,” she said; “youI am a woman, and, of course, dying to know 


would like that?” 


what you wanted.”’ 


“Yes, indeed,”’ cried Janet, and was not at He sat and looked at her, so pale and troubled, 





rest until the carriage was ordered, her aunt } that had she once raised her eyes to his face, she 
dressed, and they smoothly rolling away, up the } must have been alarmed by his appearance. But 
Avenue, toward the park. ‘ she had studiously avoided so much as a glance ; 

The air did Mrs. Vane good. Once in the } she was in such a nervous, hysterical state, that 
park, moustached dandies surrounded the car- } she dared not trust herself, lest to meet the care- 
riage; there was nonsense and laughter; and the { less look in those eyes, which had once moved 
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her with passionate fervor, should break down 
the last shred of self control, to which she held 
so convulsively. 

And he? Why he had come there with some 
mad idea of telling her the whole truth; but as he 
looked at her, he knew how insane he had been 
to dream of it. Of what use could it be? Noth- 
ing could ever bring them in reach of one another 
now. Suppose the worst came; it would be no 
harder, because the blow fell suddenly. Let her 
enjoy her triumphs, the gratification of her vanity, 
up to the last. That anything where he was 
personally concerned, his anxiety, his remorse, 
his misery, could affect her in the least, was 





— 








at length, taking a sudden resolution. ‘You in- 
troduced him to me; he comes here a great deal; 
excuse me for saying I don’t like him.” 

“T am sorry for that,” Vane answered, gravely, 
‘* because he is the only one of my acquaintances 
whom I must ask you to treat with uniform 
attention.” 

“‘T have reason to know that Mr. Hayden is 
not the faithful friend you believe him,”’ she said, 
coldly. 

“‘T don’t believe in that apocryphal personage; 
he don’t belong to our age,”’ said Vane, laughing 
again. ‘But Hayden and I can serve each 
other, or he can serve me, so I must ask you to 





lunacy to suppose! As well appeal to the half; oblige me.” 


dressed marble woman in the corner for sympa- 
thy, for affection ! 

He was an idiot, to have dreamed of the possi- 
bility! Really, his brain must have softened. 
There was nothing for it now but to invent some 
petty falsehood, to account for his appearance. 
Any revelation of the truth, as a warning to her, 
could do no good; it would only give her pain— 
let him keep that from her while it was possible. 
For his own share—then the blood mounted to 
his face, with a hot rage, as he gazed at her cold 
loveliness—he would rather endure want, a 
prison, the gallows, than appeal for pity there! 

All this was only the working of seconds, long as 
it takes in description. Not time enough elapsed 
before he answered her last words, to excite the 
least surprise in her mind. “TI only wanted to 
ask if you had seen Hayden to-day,”’ he said. 

She started, and looked at him now; but he 
had moved in his seat, his back was toward the 
light, and his face completely in shadow. 

‘* He was at my breakfast,” she replied. 

“Did he say anything about an appointment 
with me ?’’ 

‘‘No—yes—I think he did, but I don’t remem- 
ber what.” 

‘‘He kept me waiting half the day; I suppose 
he fancied he might see me here.”’ 

‘He may have thought so,” she answered, and 
the irony in her voice irritated him sorely. 

“Though he ought to know I am a pattern 
husband,”’ he continued, ‘laughing pleasantly. 
“I never intrude on my wife and her amuse- 
ments.”’ 

‘‘ Richelieu himself could not have been more 
discreet,” she could not resist saying. 

There was a silence. This polished talk, with a 
sting under these epigrammatic sentences, so like 
stage conversation, hurt them both so cruelly, 
that they had to pause, like duelists waiting for 


‘‘No matter what reasons I may have for dis- 
liking him ?” 

‘Dislikes don’t belong to us either—indiffer- 
ence, perhaps.” 

Her eyes flashed; she closed her lips firmly. 
No, she would not speak; he had no care for her 
peace or safety even; oh, he cared for nothing 
but his reckless pleasures, this man! Then an- 
other thought came—she remembered Hayden’s 
warning—his actual threat. Did he possess some 
secret hold over Vane? Had she, by her defiant 
anger, jeoparded her husband’s interests or 
safety? There was something more than appeared 
under this visit! He was, for some reason, so 
anxious to know of Hayden’s whereabouts and 
movements, that he had even to come to her. 

She grew dizzy with an undefined dread. A 
moment before, she had meant to tell him the 
whole story of his friend’s duplicity, but now 
she dared not. If Hayden had him in the toils, 
this would cause him fresh trouble. She must 
keep her secret—there was no choice left. 

Vane rose to go out. 

“‘T beg your pardon for troubling you so long,” 
he said. 

“Tt is still early,’ she answered, ‘“‘I have 
; plenty of time.”’ 

“And you'll forgive poor Hayden ?”’ he asked, 
.but lightly as he tried to speak, she caught the 
sharp anxiety in his voice. 

“‘T did not say there was anything to forgive,” 
she replied. ‘You assure me he is a friend of 
yours.” 

With a few parting words, such as he might 
have addressed in idle gallantry, to the most dis- 
tant female acquaintance, Vane passed out of the 
room, and hurried away, to drown his suffering 








in the first excitement that offered; and Gertrude 
1 there, and gave full vent to her rage and 


despair, till her maid tapped at the door, and 


breath, after the first blood drawn on either side. } reminded her that the play was not yet over—she 
“Mr. Hayden is your friend,” Gertrude said { had to take up her réle again. 
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When she reached home late, and went up to ; last of Cissy Erlistown’s supper; he might as 
her dressing-room, she found a note lying on the } well look in there; his brain was too busy and 
table. She saw that the superscription was in } excited for any possibility of sleep. 


Hayden’s hand, and flung it from her, with an 


The new play had been a triumph, and now 


expression of passionate disgust. A moment } Cissy Erlistown sat at the head of her supper 


after, she recollected that the theatrical outburst 
was wasted—useless. She picked up the billet, 
and tore it open, with some wild, wicked wish in 
her mind, that it was the man’s very heart she 
was tearing so ruthlessly ! 

‘«‘ My dear friend, for I must still call you so, 
can you forgive me? I think I was mad, or my 
head less well seasoned against champagne than 
I supposed. I have come to my senses now. You 
are too good to hold rancor against a lunatic, 
especially when his first act, on recovering his 
reason, is to appeal to your mercy.” 

She read no further; that was enough; the 
rest only verbiage. He was willing to keep up 
the semblance of a truce, and she must consent 
for Vane’s sake. That some horrible trouble was 
near, she felt certain; that this man only bided 
his time, to obtain his revenge, she knew; but 
there was no help. She could only hope that 
her woman’s wit might foil him, and she be able 
to free her husband from his power, unaided and 
unsuspected. And, while Gertrude read her 
note, and sat thinking and shivering, as if the 
chill night air had suddenly penetrated to her 
luxurious chamber, Alf Hayden sat alone in his 
rooms, reading for the tenth time, at least, the 
letter Vane had scribbled that day, and which 
Hayden found awaiting him at the club, when he 
went there for dinner. 

Hayden held in his hands a quantity of stocks 
belonging to Vane, settled upon his wife; he had 
also in his possession bonds amounting to many 
thousand dollars, which belonged to a friend of 
Vane’s, and had been left with him for safe keep- 
ing, during Mr. Holywell’s absence. 

In his heedless, reckless way, Vane had written 
to Hayden to hypothecate any and all of his 
stocks for the morrow’s need. As the note read, 
it was possible for Hayden to twist it into includ- 
ing the bonds belonging to Holywell, though he 
knew that Vane would have cut his right hand 
off sooner than use them, even if he could do so 
without risk. 

“T see my way,” Alf Hayden was thinking, 
as he quietly smoked his cigar. ‘My lady, 
Holywell will be back here before the wee is 
out, and there shall be such a hornet’s nest round 
Clancy Vane’s ears, that you shall be willing to 
run anywhere I bid to escape the disgrace.” 

He put the letter away, made some notes in a 
memorandum book, flung down his cigar, and 
looked at his watch. There was still time for the 











table, as pretty as one of Watteau’s painted 
women, supported by two or three female 
friends, pouring out reckless bons mots, cutting 
witticisms, and droll stories—not exactly a lady, 
perhaps, but with a dash and a certain honesty 
about her, which made a very acceptable substi- 
tute for the real article. 

Men liked her, and invitations to her parties 
were as eagerly sought as if she had been a 
duchess, but in spite of countless disparaging 
rumors, inevitable in regard to a woman in her 
position, there was not a man of her acquaintance, 
but knew perfectly well that the reports lacked a 
shadow of foundation, and that she would tol- 
erate no approach to a liberty either in word or 
look. 

Vane was there, so moody one moment, so 
unnaturally gay the next, that Cissy watched him 
with secret uneasiness, for this man was more to 
her than the crowd who courted her smiles so 
assiduously. There was gossip, of course, but 
Cissy cared nothing for that—as she thought 
defiantly, what did it matter—there would be if 
she led the life of a recluse, while disappointed 
men had so much mean hate to gratify, and 
women’s tongues were so eager to repeat, in be- 
lief, evil tales against a sister woman. 

Clancy Vane had never made love to her, or 
attempted it; he had got in the way of dawdling 
about her house, of talking freely with her, and 
Cissy knew, what nobody else did, that he loved 
his wife, and Cissy hated her for a cold-blooded, 
fine lady, with neither heart nor conscience. 

It was very late when Alf. Hayden sirolled in. 
Vane was just taking his leave. 

“Did you get my note?” he found an oppor- 
tunity to whisper in his friend’s ear. 

«All right,’’ answered Hayden. ‘You'll go 
through straight enough; you’ve a lucky star.” 

Cissy left the rest of the party in an animated 
argument, as to the age which some famous actor 
left the stage—Bohemian suppers not being so 
very different from the entertainments in a dif- 
ferent sphere, as novel reading women are apt to 
suppose—and went with Hayden into her boudoir, 
determined, if possible, to find out what was the 
matter with Vane. She got round to it artfully 
enough, and was very open in her animadversions 
where the wife was concerned. 

“She’s driving the man to destruction,” said 
Cissy. ‘‘She’sa heartless doll. No, she’s worse. 
She’s a marble fiend, and I'd like to tell her so.”’ 
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‘Fortunately for Vane, he knows where to 
come for consolation,” said Hayden, laughing. 

‘‘Look here, my beautiful,” returned Cissy, 
good-naturedly. ‘You know very well that 
Clancy Vane never made love to. me—doesn’t 
want to—woulda’t dare—I’ll turn you out-doors 
if you hint it. Remember that.” 

‘I know he loves you, at least,’’ returned 
Hayden. ‘Come, you and I always tell the truth 
to each other.” 

Cissy colored through her rouge. She checked 
the angry impulse that rose in her mind, and 
nodded approval of Hayden’s sentiment. She 
knew the man thoroughly ; had known him from 
childhood; and long before. had warned Vane 
against him—a warning disregarded, as was cer- 
tain to be the case. 

So now, while the noise and laughter rose 
louder in the adjoining room, Cissy bent all her 
energies to finding out the game Hayden meant 
to play, and with her woman’s quickness, put a 
thousand trifling circumstances together, till at 








least one strong motive for his hating Vane was 
apparent to her. 

She was more than a match for him, of course 
—feminine craft against the bungling schemes of 
a masculine mind must be—and Cissy rose the 
victor. 

‘¢*T’ll think of it,’’ she said, in answer to some 
last words of his elaborate explanations and 
sophistries. ‘Anyway, we fight together? Of 
course, you have a motive you don’t tell: me— 
that’s your business—but honesty, eh, and cards 
above the table ?’’ 

‘“‘There’s my hand,’’ said Hayden. 

She watched him go out with an odd look on 
her pretty face; gave an impatient shrug of her 
white shoulders, and followed him into the other 
room. 

‘Go home, everybody,”’ said she, unceremo- 
niously. ‘I’m an unprotected orphan, and 
carefully brought up. Besides, they'll charge 
me extra for gas; so down goes the curtain.” 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE OLD STONE STEP. 





BY HELEN A. RAINS. 





Ou! the old stone step by the kitchen door, 

With its trace of feet that have wandered o’er 

Where the woodbine swung with its snow-white bloom, 
And its shadows flung over half the room. 


I can see it yet thro’ the years of cares, 

With its moss-grown edge, and its rude repairs; 
Tho’ the winds have swept, and the rains have beat, 
There are traces left of our wandering feet. 


There we carved our names, in the summer noon, 
And sang our songs by the harvest moon; 

While our mother sat, in the doorway there, 

And taught us words of an evening prayer. 





Oh! the eager feet, that have wandered o’er 
That old stone step, to return no more: 

And the saddened train, with the muffled tread, 
That passed along with our early dead. 


I can see them now, tho’, the years—a score— 
Have passed and gone, since that old, old door 
Gave the last resound to my parting hand, 
And my final view of the household band, 


And that old stone step I shall not forget, 
Till life is over, its sun is set; 

And our broken band shall united be, 

On the fadeless shores of eternity. 








TUBEROSES. 





BY EDYTH KIRKWOOD. 


Once again, 0, love, I meet thee, 
And I feel the olden spell ; 

Memory breathes around me perfume, 
That T used to love so well. 


Perfume as of sweetest flowers, 
Coming back through many years, 
With the fragrance turned to whispers, 
And the dew-drops turned to tears. 


In those olden days, I loved thee, 
Then each word, each touch of thine 

Made my heart to thrill and quiver, 
With a rapture half divine. 





But we parted; I was happy; 
I am sad, for we are met; 
Wafts of perfume bring before me 
Days I cannot now forget. 


Tuberoses breathed their meaning, 
When thy gift thou gavest me; 
Fragrant flowers sent forth the whisper: 
“ All is dead ’twixt me and thee,” 


* All is dead,” yet still I love thee; 

Comes again the dreamy spell, 

With the perfume of the flowers, 
That I used to love so well, 
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BY ROSALIE GREY. 





‘WHat makes you so late, doctor?’’ said } 
pretty Naomi Siberton, to the principal physician 
of Castleton, as he bustled in, the last arrival, to ; 
her crowded, out-of-doors, tea-party. ; 

This was how it was. Naomi had suggested ; 
to her mother, that they must give some sort of ; 
an entertainment to pay off their social debts, } 
and had finished by saying, ‘‘as we can’t rival 
Mrs. Benson, and our other rich neighbors, in 
handsome rooms and troops of servants, we will 
give a tea-party, that shall be half pic-nic, in the 
woods back of the house. I will myself bake the 
cakes—everybody praises my cakes, you know— 
and we’el make the gentlemen wait on us. It 
will be rare fun.” 

The Sibertons had once been the leading people 
in Castleton, and though Naomi and her mother 
now owned only the house where they lived, and 
a very narrow competence beside, their social 
position was unexceptionable. So Naomi’s out- 
of-doors tea-party was hailed, by all, as a ‘‘de- 
lightful novelty.’’ 

‘‘Have you not heard?’’ answered Dr. Glad- 
win. ‘Mr. Pennington was thrown from a car- 
riage, a few hours since, and then run over, 1; 
have just left him. I thought, at first, he could 
not live; but I hope now, that, with good care, 
he will recover. It will be a work of time, how- 
ever.” ; 

“What a fearful calamity!’ ‘How dread- 
ful!’ ‘What will become of the family while 
he is disabled ?”’ were uttered, in various tones. 

«A most unfortunate man !” said bustling little 
Mrs. Rowdon. ‘He once did a fine business 
in the city, but failed, and came here, and now 
supports his family, as we all know, by teaching 
German.” 

‘‘ He was not to blame for the failure,” inter- 
posed Frank Delancey. <‘ He had endorsed fora 
brother, who proved a rascal.” 

Naomi’s fine eyes thanked the speaker for say- 
ing this, for she had not forgot the time, a few 
years before, when Mr. Pennington’s opportune 
advice had saved, for her mother and herse}f, the 
small capital, the interest of which was now their ; 
only support. ; 

‘Yet their daughter,’”’ replied Mrs. Rowdon, 
‘‘ actually takes music lessons of Rapetta, a most } 
shocking bit of extravagance, at least, in my 
opinion.” 





«Can we blame them,’’ answered Frank De- 
lancey, ‘‘ for seeking to secure a thorough educa- 
tion for their only child? Etta has very fine 
musical talent, and I think they are quite right 
in cultivating it. This talent may yet enable her 
to support them all. It will bea great blow to 
them now, to be obliged to suspend the lessons.”’ 

‘‘T am sure we would be very willing to help 
them,” said Ada Benson, patronizingly; ‘ but 
they are so independent, they would refuse as- 
sistance.” 

Frank Delancey glanced up at the speaker, 
with a half smile, and. Naomi watched him, un- 
unconsciously to herself, wondering what his 
thoughts were. 

Frank had studied law with Ada’s father. Of 
undoubted talents, good looks, polished manners, 
firm, upright principles, and prospective wealth, 
he had ever been a welcome guest in Mr. Benson’s 
home. 

Gossip reported that he was soon to wed Ada. 
But if this were true, Naomi thought, he must 
be a rather indifferent lover, as many of his 
evenings were spent in her own pretty, home-like 
little parlor. Her meditations were interrupted, 
however, by Mrs. Benson. 

“Naomi, dear,” she said, in tones the very 
echo of her daughter’s patronizing ones, “‘ your 
biscuits really are perfectly delicious! I suppose 
they are of your own manufacture ?” 

*‘Yes, I am the cook.”’ 

‘‘ You deserve great credit,” remarked another 
lady, ‘‘not only for your biscuits, but for all 
these nice things; your cake, I am very sure, 
would take the premium at any fair.” 

‘I quite envy people, who have the taste and 
talent. for cooking,” said Mrs. Benson; ‘“ but, 
somehow, I never could feel at home in the 
kitchen,” and she shrugged her lace-covered 
shoulders, amd quite ignored the fact that, before 
her marriage, she was poor and dependent, living 
with an aunt, who made of her a household 
drudge. ‘<I have to depend entirely upon my 
servants,”’ 

‘“We need a good bakery in this village,” 
remarked Mrs. Gladwin. ‘If we could buy 
such biscuits as these for breakfast and tea, and 
have them come to us warm, how thankful we 
should all be.”’ 


‘¢ Yes,”’ remarked another, ‘‘and if we could 
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have good cake and pies, without the trouble of “T think there is no doubt of Naomi’s qualifj- 


wen 


making them, it would be such a convenience. } cations,’ said Frank. ‘But teaching is not 
I wonder that some enterprising baker has not } always convenient, nor is it to the taste of every 
moved into Castleton.” one; it is very confining, too.”’ 

During this conversation, Naomi’s face ex- Mrs. Benson smiled, ‘‘ You are always finding 
pressed deep thought, then, looking up, she said, } excuses for people,’’ she said, conciliatingly. 
gaily : The next morning Naomi set her biscuits, and 

‘‘What a capital idea. I'll start a bakery my-} then called upon her friend, Mrs. Pennington, 
self. How many of you will patronize me ?”’ whom she found watching by her husband’s bed- 

Her remark was hailed with a merry laugh, } side, with an anxious look upon her usually 
and a shout of, ‘‘ All of us!’’ cheerful face. ; 

“Take care how you compromise yourselves,” “Yes,” she replied, in answer to Naomi’s 


said Naomi, ‘for I am fully in earnest. I pledge} question; ‘‘the danger is past, and I am so 
myself to serve a limited number, with warm bis-} thankful. But we have to look forward to a long 
cuits, morning and evening; also cake and pies } illness. Etta must stop her music-lessons, when 
to order.” this term is out; and I must send away my ser- 
People were accustomed to being surprised by } vant, when I am most in need of her help. I 
Naomi; she had always had an odd, independent } shall try to do some sewing, the only employ- 
way of her own; but this last freak seemed} ment in which I can engage, under existing 
wilder than anything that had preceded it, espe- } circumstances.” 
cially as her manner carried the assurance that As Naomi rose to go, she remarked, ‘‘I have 
she was entirely in earnest. undertaken something which will probably sur- 
‘You all look surprised,” said Naomi, laugh- } prise you. I have opened a bakery.” 
ing, ‘‘ but I want a little more pocket money, to “Opened a bakery! Why, Naomi, you have 
be frank with you; and, as my one talent seems } met with no loss, I hope.” 
to be culinary, I have made up my mind to turn Naomi laughed, as she saw the surprise de- 
baker.”’ picted on her friend’s countenance. ‘ No,”’ she 
“Then!” said Mrs. Benson, ‘since you really } replied, ‘I have met with no loss; but my wants 
mean what you say, you may put me down for a} are outgrowing my income. Do not be alarmed, 
dozen raised biscuits, every morningand evening.” } however; for I am not going into the business 
Others gave in their orders, and Naomi soon ; extensively ; my bakery will be carried on en- 
had a long list of names. An amused smile} tirely in my own kitchen. My biscuits will be 
played across her lips, as she saw Frank Delan- sent to my customers, morning and evening, and 
cey’s eyes bent searchingly upon her, as though my cake and pies whenever they are ordered.” 
; 





trying to read her inmost thoughts. ‘Whatever you do is right, my dear,’’ said 

Tea being over, some of the guests amused } Mrs. Pennington. ‘‘I have known you long 
themselves with croquet; some chatted; and } enough to find that out. You can’t tell how much 
others flirted. At last, the falling shadows } good your visit has done me,” she added, with 
warned them to take refuge from the dampness, } tears in her eyes. 
and a merry evening within doors finished the Naomi’s bakery succeeded admirably. Her 
entertainment. biscuits were always perfect. She had as many 

‘‘What can possess Naomi?” exclaimed one, } engaged for morning and evening as she could 
when the company found themselves at a safe} possibly make. Orders, too, came in for cake and 
distance from the house, “This seems such a} pies. She was too popular and too independent 
strange freak, even for her.” to lose caste by this very novel move. Mrs. 

“T conclude,” said Mrs. Benson, ‘that they } Benson undertook to patronize and snub her, but 
have lost the little property they had, or part of} finding that society had no intention of voting 
it. If this is so, she is right to go to work. I} out the little baker, she wisely concluded not to 
was very willing to p«tronize her.”’ oppose the current. 

“ But, mamma,” said Ada, ‘‘ keeping a bakery One day, about two weeks after the opening of 
is such a very low business; I wonder she does } the bakery, when Naomi had run in to see her 
not choose a more refined employment—teaching, friend, Mrs. Pennington, that lady informed her 
for instance.’’ that she had been “most miraculously provided 

“Probably she is not qualified for a teacher. } for.”’ 

You must remember, my child, that every ons | ‘Indeed!’ said Naomi. ‘I am very glad to 
has not been blessed with the same advantages } hear it. Have some of Mr. Pennington’s debtors 
you have enjoyed,” was the complacent reply. { come to his aid?” 
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«‘Qne has,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I have had a} the oven underan hour; and if I am not here, 
letter from the city, in which the writer, who ; there will be no one to bake them; for mamma 
does not give his name, tells me that his present } has gone out to tea, and Bridget would be sure to 
prosperity is owing to my husband, and that spoil them.” . 
until Mr. Pennington recovers, we may be sure “I was afraid it would be so,” said Ada. 
of receiving forty dollars a month. This is a} ‘‘We should be delighted to have you; but, of 
very great relief to me, for now Etta can continue ; course, I cannot urge you to neglect your duty,”’ 
her music lessons.” and, with a very cheerful expression of counte- 

Naomi had one drawback to her success. She } nance, she was turning away. 
found, after awhile, that her new employment; Frank, however, seemed less resigned. He 
was shutting her off from much enjoyment; but had been watching, with much interest, the pretty 
she had expected this. ‘One can’t have one’s picture Naomi made, with her clear, fair skin, 
cake and cut it, too,” she said, laughing, good-} her deep cherry lips, and her rosy cheeks. Her 
humoredly, to her mother. bright, golden hair, had partially escaped from 

She saw Frank and Ada more frequently to- its coils, and was curling in the most betwitching 
gether, now, than ever. This was a bitter drop little rings. Her light muslin dress looked so 
in her cup. At times she could not help com } cool and refreshing on this warm day, and the 
paring Ada’s lot with her own. She was a great sleeves, rolled up above the elbows, displayed 
admirer of beauty, wherever it was to be found, } the round, plump arms so prettily, that Frank 
and she loved to watch the bright, fresh color, thought it the loveliest sight he had ever seen. 
ever changing, in Ada’s cheeks; her careless, } “You must give your biscuits to the chickens, 
happy expression; her soft, white hands, and } to-day,” said Frank, “‘and come with us, We 
beautifully moulded figure. ‘Plenty of money } cannot spare you.” 
might give all these to me, also,” thought Naomi. } The color deepened in Naomi’s cheeks, and for 
“A perfectly fitting dress, made by a fashionable } a moment she felt inclined to yield. She had not 
dressmaker, does much for the figure; it is easy } seen & great deal of Frank lately, and she fancied 
to keep idle hands soft and white; and freedom } that his manner had changed towards her, since 
from work and care goes far towards mellowing } she had commenced her bakery; but it was natu- 
the complexion, and giving a bright, happy ex- ral, she thought, that he should be oblivious to 
pression to the countenance.” the existence of all young ladies but Ada, for 

The murmurings of discontent, however, were it was said everywhere now that he was engaged 
always soon checked; and she would rise from } to her. 
such meditations with a fecling of thankfulness, She sighed as she reflected thus. 
that she had a motive for living. But Frank’s} ‘‘No,” she said, “I should like to go, but I 
image would frequently appear unbidden, and ; eannot. If I am not prompt with my orders, I 
she would find herself wondering how one of his ;} may lose my customers.” 
depth and worth could fancy a girl with so little $ «You are quite right,” said Ada, “and Frank 
force of character, and real lovableness as Ada } ought not to urge you. As you say, your busi- 




















Benson. ness might suffer if neglected.”’ 
One afternoon, while our heroine was deep in “‘T am going to play the good fairy,”’ said a 
the mysteries of moulding her biscuits, she was } pleasant voice, at this juncture. ‘Go, get your- 


surprised by a call, in her kitchen, from Frank self ready immediately, my dear, and I will take 
and Ada. They had driven through the lane, } your place.” 
and alighted at the side-door. Naomi looked up, and saw her friend, Mrs. 
“Come, Naomi,’ said Ada, “put on your Pennington, who had entered unobserved. 
things quickly, and go with us to the Lake. We; “ Good!” exclaimed Frank. ‘Now I know I 
have been getting up an impromptu pic-nic party. } shall have an efficient ally. We will proeeed at 
It was not thought of until half an hour ago. once to feed the chickens with these unbaked 
We are going to take supper, and spend the } biscuits. 
evening in that funny old house, which is said to ‘Indeed, sir! we will do nothing of the kind,”’ 
be haunted. Then we’ll drive home in the moon-} replied Mrs. Pennington, laughing. ‘I intend 
light, This is Hallow e’en, you know, and just } to stay here and bake them myself. Mr. Pen- 
the time to visit a haunted house.” }nington, you know, is so well that he goes out 
‘Oh! that will be charming,’ said Naomi. ; now, and next week he expects to resume his 
Then she checked herself, and added, ‘but I do ; German lessons. I shall bake the biscuits, and 
not see how I can go. It’s on account of my } send them around, as methodically as Naomi 
biscuits, you know. They will not be ready for } could do it.” 
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‘You are very kind,’’ said Naomi; ‘ but—but 
—won’t it inconvenience you ?”’ 

«There is no time to waste,’ said Mrs. Pen- 
nington, laughingly, taking her by the arm, and 
putting her out of the room. 

Naomi soon returned, equipped for her drive. 

‘You have refused every invitation of mine, 
lately,’’ whispered Frank, as he assisted her into 
the carriage, ‘‘and had it not been for Mrs. Pen- 
nington, I should have been jilted this time.”’ 

Naomi blushed, and felt embarrassed. She 
had not realized before, the number of invitations 
she had been compelled to decline. But she said 
nothing. 

“T am so glad you were able to come,” said 
Ada, biting her lips with vexation. 

“Yes,” returned Naomi, mischievously. ‘I 
should have been sorry to disappoint you.” 

The conversation flagged after this. Naomi 
had not felt in good spirits of late, and was dis- 
inclined to talk. Something seemed to have 
dropped out of her life, leaving darkness and a 
blank. Her mother thought she had worked too 
hard. Nor did Frank seem inclined to talk 
either. 

‘Well,’ cried Ada, at last, ‘‘here we are at 
the end of our journey. What a stupid ride it 
has been.”’ For she was vexed that Frank had 
not talked to her more. It was a merry party, 
however, that'.they met in the old haunted 
house. The very walls echoed with the laughter. 
Supper was cooked, and despatched. Then came 
the games. 

““Who will be the first to go to the ghost’s 
room, to try her fortune ?’’ was asked. 

“*T will,”’ replied Naomi. ‘I do not believe the 
ghost will want me,” and, picking up a candle, 
she sprang gaily up the broad, old-fashioned 
stairs, and through the empty, uncarpeted rooms, 
passing bravely the dark shadows lurking in the 
corners, until she came to the chamber which had 
been especially chosen for this occasion; for it 
was here that the ghost of the former occupant 
was said to have taken up his abode. Naomi 
placed her candle on a shelf, under an old broken 
looking-glass, and proceeded to pare her apple. 
As she was about to throw the pairing over her 
shoulder, she distinctly heard breathing near 
her, and, turning to see if any ghost or mortal 
were by, she overturned, and extinguished her 
light. Naomi was brave, and did not believe in 
the supernatural; but this unmistakable sound 
of breathing, which still continued, the darkness, 
the weird associations connected with the house, 
and especially with this room, all combined to 
unnerve her, and she uttered a piercing shriek, 
which reverberated through the empty rooms, 
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and startled her with its echo. She was fast 
losing consciousness, when Frank’s bright, 
cheery tones re-assured her, 

«All in darkness, Naomi?’ he cried. « Wait 
# moment. I have matches in my pocket.” And 
he soon had a light. 

‘How could you frighten me so, Frank?” 
said Naomi. “I did not think you would do 
such a thing.” 

“I did not mean to frighten you,” was the 
reply. ‘Thinking that possibly you might get 
nervous, all by yourself, I followed, and stepped 
in, in the dark, unobserved. Then you shrieked., 
I beg a thousand pardons. It seems I did the 
very mischief I intended to prevent.” 

*‘T heard your breathing close to me,’’ faltered 
Naomi, looking down, ‘and that was why I 
shrieked.”’ 

‘Ah! here is your apple paring,” said Frank, 
mischievously ; and, unobserved, he slyly ad- 
justed it with his foot. ‘A perfect F! See, 
Naomi, it could not be truer.”’ 

‘*T do not know what I have to do with an F,” 
replied his companion, petulantly. 

‘‘ But the F would like to have a greal deal to 
do with you,’”’ was the warm response. ‘‘ Naomi, 
what has changed you so of late? I can scarcely 
get your attention for five minutes at a time.” 

‘And why should you desire it? <A true 
knight should be contented with one fair lady.” 

“T agree with you perfectly, but what is the 
knight to do, when he cannot get that ‘one fair 
lady ?””’ 

““Where is Ada Benson ?”’ 

“Down stairs, I suppose; I left her there. 
Naomi! why will you act in this way? Can you 
never learn to love me ?”’ 

Naomi turned in surprise. 

«Are you not engaged to Ada?’ she said. 

‘‘Engaged to Ada! No, I never thought of 
such a thing. Did you believe it ?” 

“Yes; I had heard it from so many.” 

Frank took Naomi’s hand in his, and drew her 
down beside him, on the deep window-sill. 

“You are the only one I have ever loved. 
Will you be my wife?’ he said. ‘I shall keep 
you here a prisoner until you answer me.” 

‘Are you willing to marry the little baker? 
What will your aristocratic friends say?’ She 
looked into his face, with a half saucy, half 
defiant expression, as she spoke. 

‘¢‘They will probably say that I ask more than 
I deserved, if I succeed in getting you. Do you 
suppose, Naomi, that any honorable employment, 
which you chose to pursue, could weaken my 
love for you, even if I did not understand about 
your bakery? I knew very well you were not 
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toiling over that, and depriving yourself of vari- 
ous little pleasure excursions, for your own sake. 
Do you suppose, I am ignorant whence comes the 
timely aid to the Penningtons? I believe I never 
really loved you, until that day, when you pro- 
posed to begin your bakery; I saw at once 
the noble purpose you had in view; and from 
that time, I have felt that life to me would be 
nothing without you.’’ While speaking, he 
had passed his arm around Naomi, and drawn 
her closely to him; and now, finding that she 
did not resist this, he went further, and ventured 
upon a kiss. 

Naomi finally suggested that their absence 
might be noticed by the others, and an awkward 
search instituted. They accordingly wended 
their way down stairs. 

‘‘Where have you been?” was the inquiry, as 
they entered the room, where all were assembled. 
“We did not know, Naomi, but you had dis- 
covered your fate and run away with him.” 

“T discovered too much of a fate,” was the 
laughing reply, ‘and my shrieks brought this 
gentleman to the rescue.” 

“What was it? Did you see a ghost?’ was 
eagerly asked. 

“T must not tell tales,” she replied, mysteri- 
ously. ‘But if any one should venture up there 
alone, and hear what I heard, I am quite sure 
there would be some more shrieking done ;’’ and 
she could not help glancing at Ada. 

In the course of two or three weeks, Naomi 
closed her bakery, much to the disappointment 














of those who had enjoyed her biscuits, and lux- 
uriated upon her cake and pies. 

«And so, you darling girl!’ said Mrs. Pen- 
nington, “I have found you out, at last. All 
your toil, through the long summer days, was for 
us! I never suspected it, until that evening, 
when you were going to drive; then the whole 
truth suddenly flashed upon me. It was so very 
sweet of you to doit. It was more to us than 
you can ever know. Not having been placed in 
that position yourself, you cannot realize what 
a load was lifted from our hearts, by your gen- 
erous self-devotion.” 

Mrs. Benson felt very much scandalized when 
she heard that her protegé, as she chose to term 
Frank, was to marry the little baker; and she 
declared that she could not bring herself to recog- 
nize them. When the bride and groom returned 
from their wedding trip, however, and took up 
their abode in the new and elegant home which 
awaited them, and had announced, in the legiti- 
mate way, their desire to receive their friends, 
Mrs. Benson thought better of her decision; and, 
arrayed in costly silks and laces, and fairly spark- 
ling with diamonds, attended the reception, be- 
cause she found it was the thing to do. 

Yet she will never forgive Naomi for having won 
Frank, whom she had appropriated for her own 
daughter, and she rarely omits an opportunity to 
say to a stranger, when our heroine is spoken of: 

“Oh! yes, she is very well in her way, per- 
haps; but we can’t forget, here, you see, that 
she once kept A BAKERY.” 
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Dost thou know, love, that thy smile 
Makes the whole world bright for me? 
Just as sunrise pours a sudden 
Purple glory on the sea. 
Ah! had I that power, ever 
Should the world look bright to thee. 





Dost thou know, love, that thy frown 
Makes a winter of my May? 

Makes it dark, as when a tempest 
Rushes on a summer day. 

Ah! had I that power, never 
Should thy sunshine fade away. 
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Be blessings scattered o’er thy way, 
My gladsome, joyous, laughing sprite, 
Be thy whole life, one summer's day, 
Without the night; 
Unless in halls, with careless glance, 
You tread the mazes of the dance, 


Or sing sweet songs of old romance, 

By gaslight gay. 
E’en then, may’st thou be free from woes, 
Exchange thy bon bons for thy beaux ; 
And in the followers of thy train, 
May childhood’s graces still remain. 











A SIREN’S FATE. 





BY HENRY P. COSTELLO. 





I.—Tue Siren. 

M’tite BernHAarpT was acting in “ L’ Etran- 
gere.’ Between the acts, Cecil Vervain was 
showing his friend, Harold Walton, who had just 
come back from making the tour of the globe, all 
the celebrities. Many a glass was raised to the 
two handsome young men; and many a wor- 
shipped belle wondered who the tall stranger 
with Vervain was. 

‘“‘ Look directly opposite, Walton, and you will 
see the most beautiful woman in Paris,” said 
Vervain. 


‘Yes,’ responded Walton, raising his lorg- § 


nette; ‘‘she is very beautiful. What is she 
called ?”’ 

‘‘Madame Ingomar. She is, I believe, a widow. 
Some say she is a Florentine marquise, traveling 
incognito, until a certain much-talked-of duel 
shall have blown over. One or two men claim 
her to be a Russian princess in exile.” 

‘¢ Indeed |” 

Strangely enough, Walton looked at the beau- 
tiful woman, sitting there—her pose graceful as a 
Greek statue; her robes of palest azure sweeping 
all about her; shimmering pearls in her hair, 
and on her neck and wrists: and as he looked, 
he thought of her as a Circe, a siren, and the 
great lustrous pearls seemed to him like the 
souls of lost men—trophies of her progress in 
destruction. 

**Come round, and I will introduce you,” siid 
Vervain, and, as they went toward her box, a bit 
of poetry came to his mind, a piece that seemed 
written of her. 

Lips are made only to kiss; 
Hands are made only to toy; 

Eyes are made only to lure on the lonely; 
The loving and lonely to die.” 

Madame Ingomar turned, as they entered the 
box, raising her head, in a superb, insolent way, 
that suited well her transcendent beauty. 

‘‘T have brought a friend to introduce, Madame 
Ingomar—”’ began Vervain. 

But she cut him short. 

‘Ah! Mr. Walton and I are old friends,’ she 
said, extending her hand to the latter. 

“Yes? then I find my occupation gone.” 


; ‘This can scarcely be a pleasant meeting for 
} either of us,” she said, in her sweet, slow tones, 
; that reached his ears on!y; ‘‘and I want to ask 
you to forget all that i... »assed between us; to 
forget, and if you can, io forgive. One thing 
more: you know my secret, and I throw myself 
on your generosity.” 

‘* Have no fears, Madame; your trust shall not 
be betrayed,’’ he answered, chivalrously. 

When they had left the box, Vervain turned to 
his companion : 

‘‘You did not tell me you were acquainted,” 

‘‘No? I knew her some time ago in Florence, 
and thought, perhaps, she had forgotten me.” 

«And do you know who or what she is?” 

“‘T know that she is a very beautiful woman, 
and that she dresses exquisitely; that is all, 
Bon soir !’’ 

The carriage stopped at Victor Desaire’s studio. 
‘‘Are you not coming up?’ said Vervain. But 
Walton did not feel like playing lansquenet, that 
evening, for the sight of this woman had troubled 
him; more for his friend than himself’; for he 
knew that he, at least, was safe from the Circe’s 
toils; and he devoutly hoped that Cecil Vervain 
would not be enchanted by her wondrous beauty, 
But his hopes were vain. 

Cecil Vervain, the only son of Chauncy Ver- 
vain, of Hethcote, had been through three sea- 
sons of fashionable folly, gaiety and intrigue, and 
had remained heart-whole, to the sorrow of 
belles, and the distraction of chaperons. Every 
fair damsel, whose star had risen in those three 
years, had tried her sweetest wiles on him in 
People said he was “not a marrying 
man.’ But he was a very handsome man, never- 
theless; tall, broad-shouldered, athletic; with a 
creamy olive face, great black eyes, in whose 
depths a sleeping demon lurked, straight black 
brows, a silky black moustache, and the haughty 
debonair grace of a patrician. Though he had an 
aristocratic way with him, he was a gentleman, 
and everybody liked him; and girls in pursuit of 
a settlement, sighed despairingly, thinking of 
a broad Hethcote lands, the shooting box on 
the moors, the London mansion, and the old 
; 


vain. 





Scotch castle, on “the wild west coast of the 


Vervain sat down by M’lle Renau, Madame’s} North Countree,”’ to all of which Cecil was heir. 


companion, as he spoke, 
turned to Walton 
(276) 


Madame Ingomar 


After his three seasons, Vervain had met, one 
evening, at the Bal d’Opera, a woman, clad in 
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long, trailing domino of white satin, showered { to such advantage. She was dressed in white 
with golden butterflies; » woman whose dead- 3 silk, the material heavy and rich enough for a 
gold hair floated over the gold-broidered domino, ; queen: the train long; the only ornaments dia- 
and whose amethyst eyes shone like liquid jewels. ; monds. Diamonds were in her hair, on her 
He had at once fallen in love with this beautiful ; white throat, at her wrists. She had glided in 
yision. And Louise Ingomar, for she it was, ; like a dream, and like a dream she remained, 
looked on him with feelings akin to something { something too beautiful, too intangible almost to 
warmer than friendship; at least, so he thought. ; be mortal. Admirers thronged about her, and 
His infatuation progressed rapidly, and soon ; for a time, shut off all approach. But at last 
brought him to decide on a proposal. It was ; Walton found an opportunity to ask her for a 
rather a strange thing for a Vervain of Hethcote ; moment’s private conversation. 

to marry a woman whose pedigree was so uncer- They went out toa balcony. It was a beatiti- 
tain as that of M’ile Croizette herself. But love : $ ful night. The silver moonbeams fell on her, as 
is a leveler, and Vervain was madly, blindly in ; she stood among the scarlet flowers, with which 
love. ; : the balcony was decked, making her seem more 

‘«« Must I see him go to ruin unwarned?”’ said } beautiful than ever. 

Walton, when he saw this growing madness. : “You remember the promise I gave you, one 
‘‘No, honor forbids it. I will tell this Siren that ; evening, at the theatre?’’ he began. 


I take back my promise of secrecy; and then I 3 Yes,” 

will go to Vervain, and reveal all.”’ 3 “I shall be compelled to break my word, if 
But when he called at the apartments of Louise ; you continue to entice Vervain.” 

Ingomar, he found himself denied, and this went; ‘“ Indeed !”’ 

on so persistently, that he was forced to conclude { ‘‘ Madame, have you no pity, no mercy? Can 

it was intentional. g you wreck his life without feeling one pang? 


“She cannot escape me altogether,” he said, ’ God have mercy on my friend,” he cried, looking 
as he walked away from her door, after the last } into her coldly beautiful face, ‘for you are in- 
repulse. ‘She is sure to be at Blanche De St. ; deed the Circe they call you !”’ 

Aignan’s ball. She would not miss that for the ‘¢You may tell Mr. Vervain what you like; it 
world. I will force her to give me five minutes } will make no difference. I defy you!’’ she an- 
there.”’ swered. ‘Do your worst. It will only recoil 

Blanche De St. Aignan was a sparkling bru- ; against yourself. Wiil you please take me back 
nette, whose wit, beauty, and position had long ; to the parlors?’ 
ago given her a preéminence in society. She had Without a word, he gave her hisarm. As they 
married, in the French style, a man old enough } entered the room, the band was playing a Strauss 
to be her father, and he had been very kind to ; waltz. The merry music jarred on Walton’s ears ; 
her; consequently, when he died, she had } he found his way to the door, and left the house: 
mourned sincerely for him. But now that her $ he had forgotten for the moment, even Blanche. 
term of mourning had expired, she was about to; At last Mme. Ingomar trailed her white robes 
signalize her return to society, by a ball that bade § out to her carriage. As Vervain closed the door, 
fair to be the event of the season. ‘ she asked him to call the next day at three. He 

The evening arrived. Carriage after carriage ; bowed, and the carriage moved on. She turned 
rolled up to the brilliantly lighted portals of the } to her companion: ‘Have you enjoyed yourself, 
Hotel De St. Aignan, and deposited its fair} Marie?’’ she said. 
freight on the rich carpet that covered the outer “Enjoyed what? Cecil Vervain’s madness, 
steps. Blanche herself stood under a wax light ; or Walton’s endeavors to save his friend ?”’ 
chandelier, receiving her guests. The light fell She was rather observing, you see, and very 
full on her graceful figure, whose dark, Southern | shrewd; a small sallow woman with sharp black 
beauty was enhanced by the costume of maize {eyes 5 not an ugly woman by any means; and 
silk, with black lace gaught up with poppies. one whose every word was a protest against 
Her face was wreathed in smiles ; and altogether, ; the life she led. After a time, she spoke again. 
she made a charming hostess. ‘‘Louise, how can you sit there and smile, 

Walton went early to the ball and was greeted, ; when you know the ruin you have wrought! 
by the fair hostess, with a smile, which confirmed ; You are a murderess; worse, for you destroy 
the popular rumor that she was not indifferent to ; men’s souls, and not their bodies merely.”’ 
him, as he was evidently not indifferent to her. ‘Go on, Marie, finish your sermon,’’ said 

It was late before Louise Ingomar came in. } Louise. But, through the sweet a of her 


Never had her clear-cut, delicate beauty showed i voice, & passionate undertone vibrated, and her 
Vou. LXXIII.—19., 
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hands were tightly clenched. ‘Stop amoment,; Paris never knew how it happened, but that 
however, and let me tell you this: I would give} night, at the Jockey club, the most aristocratic 
all I prize most on earth, for the happy, innocent } of such institutions in the great metropolis, there 
days of my childhood. All that [ have gained is } was an insult given, that, according to the code 
but Dead Sea fruit, and I am wearied with it.” } then and there current, could only be wiped out 
She spoke with an earnestness very foreign to} in blood. Afterwards, men, looking back, won- 
her, and she meant what she said, for the time / dered how they could have stood by, and seen 
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at least. Marie drew the golden head to her 
shoulder. 


“It is destiny, I suppose,” she said. 





II.—Tue Duet 

Tue next day, Louise received Vervain, in a 
room to which few of her friends ever penetrated. 
It was a very bijou of a room, all hung and fur- 
nished in pale blue. Statuettes glimmered whitely 
in the recesses, and there were curtains, through 
which the golden sunbeams lost their hue, and 
filled the room with a soft twilight. 

She came forward, across the fose-strewn car- 
pet, to meet him, her white robes trailing out, a 
faint, sweet odor of stephanotis lingering about 
her. The little clock on the mantel struck three. 

‘¢ You are punctual, I see.’ 

‘* As if one could be otherwise with you.” 

‘“*No? But be seated. I have asked you here 
to-day, to tell you rather an unpleasant story. 
Are you willing to listen ?”’ 

“‘T am anxious to hear you.” 

‘Your friend, Mr. Walton, has a particular 
antipathy to me, and if he should try to prejudice 
you against me, you will not believe him? Now 
I am going to make you my confidant, and tell 
you something, sub rosa.” 

Thereupon she told him an artfully constructed $ 
story of how Walton once sought to marry her 
in Florence; how she had refused him; how he 
had since tried to supplant his friend ; ‘nd how, 


in the effort, he had slandered him in the basest 


manner. 


Vervain sprang from. his seat, in a white heat ; 


of passion, exclaiming: 

‘¢ Villain, liar, traitor !’’ 

‘Ah! my dear friend,”’ interposed the en 
chantress, “‘ you must not give way to this rage. 
I know it is natural. But think what the world 
will say, if you and he quarrel, and it is said I 
was the cause of it Promise me,” and she laid 
her white, jewelled hand on his arm, “that this 
shall go no further. It was my duty to tell you, 
that I might put you on your guard. But I do 
not wish the matter to be pushed.” 

Her soft voice, her soothing words might have 
been those of an angel. But for all that Vervain 


~ 


} Walton, without the least cause, so grossly out- 
raged. Afterwards, public opinion recognized 
that the conduct of Vervain could bear no other 
explanation, than that he deliberately provoked a 
quarrel, in order to murder his friend in a duel, 
‘*for he is a dead shot, you know,’’ it was added. 

Yet much as those present tried to keep the 
fact of the coming encounter quiet, it leaked out 
somehow, and toa few persons. Within an hour 
Xe after the insult, Marie Renau entered the cham- 
; 





ber of her mistress, with bitter, scathing words 
upon her lips: 

**Louise,”’ she cried, 
woman or a devil?” 

A stormy scene followed; a scene that was 
the counterpart of many others; and this ended, 
as they all ended, with a few words which Louise 
spoke: 

‘“You know the tie that binds us. 
break your vow ?”” 

Nevertheless, Marie did what she could. She 
fut on her things, and went to the Hotel De St. 
Aignan, late as it was. Twelve o’clock, in fact, 
was striking, as she woke the sleepy porter, and 

} demanded to be shown to his mistress. Blanche 
was much surprised to see her, and when the in- 
? terview was over, walked up stairs again, and, 
} for the first time in her life, quietly fainted. 

i Early the next morning, two men stood in a 
‘ little spot, in the suburbs, much frequented by 
duelists, pistols in hand. They were Walton and 
Vervain. 

; The seconds stood by, one holding a handker- 
; chief. 

“One!’’ he said. 

“Two!” 

“Three |” 

The handkerchief dropped. There was a sharp 
report. Walton fell. 

The surgeon stooped over him. But at that 
instant, there was a rush of silken robes, and a 
; woman was kneeling, and wringing her hands by 
the prostrate body. 


sharply. ‘Are you a 


Will yeu 








-It was Blanche De St. Aignan’s voice that rang 


out, passionate, agonized. 
“Too late! oh, my God, too late!’ she cried. 
“He is not dead,’ the doctor said, quickly. 


did not promise, and Louise Ingomar’s eyes} ‘‘ Be encouraged, madam,” for he took her for 


kindled, in anticipated revenge, when she saw 
him go out, still in that white heat of passion. 


Walton’s wife. ‘‘With careful nursing, he may 


recover.” 
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But Blanche did not hear him. She seemed 
to be stunned. She offered no resistanee, when 
they led her away to a cottage, not far off, 
whither also the body of the insensible Walton 
was carried. 

The result of the encounter made a great sen- 


gation. People, as we have said, even those pre- § 


sent at the insult, looking back on the whole cir- 
cumstance, pronounced it a premeditated murder. 
Paris forgives much to its miscalled code of 
honor; but even Paris has its line, beyond 
which toleration ceases. The storm that burst 
on Vervain, .convinced him that his only safety 
lay in flight. ‘Go, at once, go, before Walton 
dies,” said his second: ‘after that event, you 
will not be safe a moment.” So he fled. But 
first he went to Louise Ingomar. He could not, 
of course, make his proposal now. But he hinted 
at it. ‘‘I shall be back, after this blows over,”’ 
he said. ‘*Meantime, my address is Vervain 
castle, Scotland. Write to me, for God’s sake. 
It was for you, I did it.” 

“But, I told you not,” said the false Circe, 
sweetly. ‘* However,” with the smile of an en- 
chantress, ‘‘I will write; I owe you that. Come 
back soon.”” And she gave him her hand to kiss. 

«Pray the good God,” said Marie to herself, 
“that he may never come back at all.”’ 

The disappearance of Vervain was followed, 
strange to say, by that of Blanche De St. Aignan. 
Since the day of the duel she had not been seen. 
Enquiries at her hotel failed to elicit where she 
had gone. ‘* Madame is in fhe country,” was all 
the stolid porter could be got to say. 

But the few, who were in the secret, knew that 
she was at the little cottage, in the suburbs, 
nursing Walton, who still hung between life and 
death, too weak even to be moved to better 
quarters, yet constantly, in his delirium, mur- 
muring Blanche’s name. 





IfI.—Nemests. 
An old gray castle, standing, grim and defiant, 


{ment is as great as ever. Keep yourself, there- 
§ fore, secluded, my dear fellow, in that inaccessible 
castle of yours. In time the storm will blow 
over; it always does.’ 

His tedium had one alleviation, however. 
Living very quietly, in the neighborhood, was a 
Colonel Dacre, a half-pay officer, and his pretty 
daughter, Evelyn. The colonel had called at the 
castle, immediately on Vervain’s arrival; the lat- 
ter had returned the eall; and since that he had 
seen Evelyn almost daily. Young, beautiful, in- 
telligent, and accomplished, her society was a 
temptation even to Vervain, though he had no 
further thought than to while away the dulness 
of his exile. But with her, poor thing, it was 
different. Vervain was far superior to any other 
young man she had ever seen, and so, half uncon- 
’ sciously, she fell in love with him, idealizing him 
with all a young girl’s romantic devotion. 
Vervain had intended to go down to Col. 
oe cottage, that evening, but it had now 
2 
2 





begun to rain, and with a shiver he turned from 
the window, took a cigar, ordered more coals on 
the fire, and prepared to spend the hours alone. 
$ Suddenly the great hall bell clanged; then steps 
$were heard approaching; directly the door 
{ opened ; and next, the insensible form of a man, 
; in the prime of life, was borne in. 
§ «We found him at the gate,” explained the 
‘ butler, who headed the procession, as Vervain 
; rose, with a look of annoyance. ‘His horse 
{shied at the light in the lodge, and threw him, 
and we fear he is dying from some internal 
‘hurt. I ordered the men to bring him here, till 
; a chamber could be prepared. Was I right?” 
“Perfectly right,’ said Vervain, throwing 
S‘away his cigar. ‘Let a room be prepared for, 
; him. Or, stay, give him mine, as that is ready: 
{ I can sleep here, on the sofa, for one night. And 
saddle a horse and get a docior.”’ 
The injured man was still unconscious, when 
‘the physician arrived. That important person- 
} age diplomatically shook his head, on seeing the 





on the brow of the cliff, against the foot of which ; patient, and said he feared the worst, but “ while 
the waves beat eternally, and around which sea- : there’s life there’s hope,” he added. Later, he 
birds circled, with cries that sounded like shrieks came down, with a grave face, and told Vervain 
of despair: at least so thought Vervain, as he { that their patient could not live till morning. “He 
stood at a barred window, looking out on the } has received internal injuries, for which nothing 
stormy sunset, that turned the ocean to a sea of } can be done,” said the doctor. ‘His time may 
blood. am be shorter. He has recovered conscious- 
Vervain was intensely bored. He had been ness, after a sort at least, for I think him half 
here a month, and a week of it would have been § delirious, as he expresses a particular desire to 
insupportable, under ordinary circumstances. g see you, and apparently in reference to a picture 
But he dared not leave, until he heard favorably }in the room, of which he can know nothing, of 
from Paris, and the news continued the reverse } course.”’ 
of favorable. ‘Walton can hardly recover,” A picture! There was no picture, except one of 
wrote one of the Jockey club, ‘‘and the excite- ‘ Louise Ingomar, which Vervain had got painted, 
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surreptitiously, using a photograph as a guide. } complaisant. Very soon Harold Walton appeared 
What could the dying man know of her? Yes! 3 onthe scene. He was much richer than Argyl, 
he was surely delirious, as the physician said. and she formed a plan to entrap him. To do this ° 

‘I will stay here,’ added the doctor. ‘Heit was necessary to get rid of her husband, 
especially asked that he might see you alone. } This, to her, was no serious obstacle. Poison 
Queer, queer, here,’’ and he touched his forehead. } was called in; a slow, but sure poison, if persis- 

The moment Vervain entered, he saw that the} ted in; and one that left no traces. Fortunately 
hours of his guest were numbered. He wore} Argyl was warned in time: it was by her own sis- 
that peculiar gray look on the face, that pinching } ter, who afterwards traveled with her. ‘ For her 
of the features, which is the immediate forerunner } sake, I swore secrecy to all, except to Walton,” he 
of death. added. ‘When the latter learned all, his infat- 

The injured man turned his head feebly as his; uation changed to hate. He left Italy, and set 


host came in. His look was eager, ‘his voice ; out for a tour cf the globe, in order to find dis- 





shook, as he said, without prelude: traction, and recover from the shock.” 
‘Yonder portrait? In God’s name, whose is ‘‘T made her a liberal allowance,” continued 
it? How came it here?” the dying man, catching for breath, ‘‘on the one 


It was no time to stand on mere conventional- } condition that I should never see, or hear of her 
isms. However little right the speaker had to} again. I gave her half of my income, in fact 
ask the question, he must, as a dying man, be; more. I left Italy. I also traveled. I hoped 
gratified. Vervain told him, in few words, whose } never to hear of her again. But she meets me, 
it was. ‘And why is it here?’’ again asked the} at my death-hour. Foul enchantress, avaunt!” 
sufferer. ‘‘ Because,” was the reply, “I hope He sank back, and closed his eyes. A spasm 
to make the originai of it my wife.” passed over his face. A great burst of rain and 

“‘ Your wife!’ His emotion was so great that it } wind again shook the house. The ocean boomed 
gave momentary strength to his shattered frame. } beneath the cliff like claps of successive thunder. 
He half rose in bed. ‘Do you not know, then, } And in the midst of all this tumult the soul of 
that she is already married? But that might not ; Philip Argyl passed away. 
now be an obstacle, for it is her husband, Philip; Cecil Vervain folded his arms, and gazed, fora 
Argyl, you see before you, and his hours are num- } moment or two, on the features of the dead man. 
bered. But if you marry her, you marry a mur-}; Then he turned, and looked at the picture. The 
deress, a murderess in intent, at least, if not in awful anger of that look reached Louise Ingomar, 
deed.”’ and made her shuddey, she knew not why, hun- 

Vervain, for a moment, believed the speaker, } dreds of miles away. 
as the doctor had believed him, under a halluci-} ‘I wonder what is going to happen,’’ she said 
nation. But as the dying man unfolded his tale, 3 to her companion, with a shiver, as they drove 
the coherence, with which he proceeded, dis- } home from the opera, at midnight. ‘I feel as if 

_pelled this idea. some one was walking over my grave, some enemy, 
It was a strange scene. The rain, that set in} too.” 
after sunset, had now increased to a tempest; 3 It was a week later. Argyl had been laid in 
great sheets of water dashed against the case-; his grave. Louise Ingomar was dressed for a 
ments; the wind howled around the turrets; the} ball. She looked like some rare exotic, as she 
solid wails shook; the roar of the ocean rose } stood in her conservatory, her pink robes trail- 
more deafening every minute. Only one or two} ing, with a stately grace, and the sweet, faint 
candles lit the vast apartment. odor of the stephanotis in her hair, making a 
“Yes! she is my wife,” said the dying man. } fragrance all about her. 
‘‘But would to God I had never seen her. She Vervain was announced. She started, for 
has ruined my life. Look at her, with her Circe- } Walton was not yet out of danger, and Vervain’s 
like air, her witchery, her remorselessness! Is ; presence in Paris was perilous. Her guest came 
it possible that a just heaven should suffer such ; towards her, with a stern, set look in his face, 
creatures to exist ?’’ that made her start. But even in that minute 
Louise Ingomar, it seems, had been a beautiful },the lines in Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Court Lady’’ rose 
Italian girl of low origin, whom Philip Argyl } to his mind. 
had met, loved, and married. It was not long, } «fer hair was tawny with gold, her eyes with purple were 
however, before he discovered that she had ac- 3 dark ; 
cepted him only for his money, and was sus- Her cheek’s pale opal burned with a red and restless spark.“ 
pected of having had previously a lover of her She had sprung forward to meet him, her 
own rank, to whom she had been sufficiently } hands outstretched; in her eyes a glad welcome. 
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But that something, in his face, stopped her 
now; and, without a word, she shrank back into 
the shadow of a huge exotic. 

He stood before her, only pitiless anger in the 
eyes, where she had been used to read love and 
adoration. 

««T know all!” he said. 

With a cry, she sank upon her knees, hiding 
her face in her jewelled arms, begging, praying 
him to be merciful. In that hour of supreme 
agony, no thought of dissimulation came to her. 
She knew that she had lost his love. 

«When I went to Scotland, I loved you, with 
a love that amounted almost to idolatry,” he 
said, ‘‘and I firmly intended to ask you to be my 
wife. One night, a stranger was thrown from 
his horse, at my gates, and injured so that he 
died before morn. He saw your portrait in my 
chamber. He told me his story about Walton— 
about everything.” 

She shuddered, and still knelt at his feet ; only 
pleading for mercy, to forgive her. 

‘‘What mercy did you show me? Time was 
when your slightest word would move my very 
soul. At your instigation, I almost murdered 
my dearest friend. Great heaven: can I ever 
forgive myself for it? You are a siren, a Circe, 
and I rushed on to be betrayed, lured by your 
false lips, and the beckoning devils in your 
eyes !”’ 

“‘Cecil,”’ she moaned, ‘I loved you:”’ 

“You confess to a love, that, in itself, was 
dishonor. I loved you, but now, I despise 
you.” 

He turned and left the house. She, who had 
bent like a reed in the wind before his words, 
rose, tried to go to her chamber, tottered, put 
her hand to her head, and with a shriek that 
rang through the house, fell prostrate again on 
the marble floor. , 





There Marie found her, like a crushed rose, 
her silken robes redolent with the perfume of 
stephanotis, her white arms outstretched, her 
tawny hair sweeping like pale gold over the in- 
laid woods. ; 

All this happened three years ago. Madame 
La Countess de St. Aignan is a widuw no longer. 
She was married to Harold Walton, on his recov- 
ery, and they make a charming couple. 

Far away, under the burning skies of India, 
Cecil Vervain courts death, and tries to forget his 
sorrow. But the waters of Lethe are not easy 
to gain, and ever and anon, visions of a beautiful 
Jezebel, a woman whose ripe, brilliant beauty 
stands out in bold relief against her dead gold 





hair, rise before him. 

He has heard of her often. But she is never 
mentioned in the circles where he met her. Her 
income ceased with Argyl’s death, her reign is 
over; she is shunned by all; her wondrous 
beauty is gone; no trace, save her golden hair and 
amethyst eyes, remaining. But about her there 
clings a remnant of a haughty grace, as of Satan 
lost, and hurled from heaven, serving only to 
make the wreck more pitiable. 

How does she live? Over that question let us 
draw a veil. You may meet her, sometimes, in 
the streets of Paris, which she haunts, occasion- 
ally, like a ghost, that comes back, from the re- 
gions of despair, for a moment of its old life. 

Her sister, Marie Renau, preferred death to 
this miserable existence, and her body was laid 
in the Morgue, one morning. But little recks 
Louise Ingomar of that, or anybody else, now. 

Gentle Evelyn Dacre looks across the stormy 
sea, and again looks at the castle, wondering 
when the waves and winds will bring Cecil Ver- 
> vain, her King Arthur, back. 

And who shall say there is no justice in this 





world? 





SISTERS THREE. 


BY MES. E. 


M. CONKLIN. 


S1srErs three! 
In the bonds of love were we. 
How the homestead rafters rang, 
While we jested, laughed, and sang, 
In the merry days of yore— 
Careless days, that come no more. 


Sisters twain, 
"Neath the homestead roof again, 
In the old familiar room. 
But between us falls a gloom; 
For we miss a smiling face, 
And a form of girlish grace. 


Sisters three! 
For, perchance, if we could see, 
With the spirit vision clear, 
We should find her very near, 
With the face, and smile, and song, 
We have missed and mourned so long. 


It is meet! 
Ours the bitter, hers the sweet. 
Ours the pain, the-loss, the tears ; 
Hers the happy, endless years. 
Life will pass, and sweet shall be 
Our glad meeting, sisters three. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 217. 


CHAPTER X. { head, as if she could thus break up the blushes 

Lorp Heron came upon the lady unawares, ‘of which she was ashamed. “Billiards and 
and therefore stood upon the threshold of that ; smoking must be so stupid.”’ 
pretty room, blushing, and embarrassed, while ‘Everything is stupid from which ladies ex- 
the young lady sat, demurely, counting her ; clude themselves, I think,’’ he answered. ‘Now 
stitches as a nun counts her beads. Still, she ; if I could only help you hold the skeins or some- 
felt in every nerve, that the man she wished to; thing. You will not find me so very awkward. 
enthrall was there, and looking upon her. Still, ; My sister sometimes does a little of this work.” 
when he spoke, she gave the most natural little ‘Your sister—Lady Jane! I am glad of that, 
start in the world, and lifted her blue eyes in } for it proves one link of sympathy between us, 
child-like astonishment. What an angel she is !”’ ; 

“I beg pardon! Thinking that my mother; Heron’s face changed. The look of unchecked 
was here, I have intruded.” admiration went out from his eyes, and left them 

‘“‘No, no; if anything, I am the intruder,” she 


full of tender light. 
answered, sweeping up the silk flosses and gold 
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‘‘She is, indeed,” he said, ‘‘one of the sweet- 
thread from her lap, and blushing prettily, as { est and best creatures that ever lived: so strong 


she seemed about to leave the room. of soul, yet so frail of body. Few men would 
‘“« Lady Carew was with me only a little while ; have borne affliction as she has done.” 
ago, and will be again, no doubt. It was ed “T know—I know. Lady Carew has told me 


warm and pleasant here, that I stayed behind.” } all about it—the blooming health of her child- 

“And must stay yet, or I shall think you ‘ hood, the beauty of her first youth, the accident 
offended by my rudeness. Pray, do not let me } that left her an invalid for life. I cannot think 
disturb you.” of it without pain.” 

The blue eyes lifted to his, gave a soft protest} The girl veiled her eyes as she spoke, and a 
against the supposition, and, lured by that one } faint shudder passed over her. 
swift glance, the young man moved forward, and This evidence of sensitive pity touched the 
seated himself on a chair, close by the couch ; young man, more than her beauty had done. 
which she occupied. ‘You have a kind heart,’’ he said, with feel- 

‘What a mercy it is that ladies have this sort § ing, ‘“‘one that has a right to claim sisterhood 
of work to fall back upon, when the weather for- ; with hers.” 
bids them to go out,’’ he said, tangling the skeins } This impulsive speech sent the blood hot and 
of floss with his fingers, at which the young lady red into the lady’s cheek. Heron was not a vain 
smiled, like a Hebe, though she longed to snatch } man, but this rush of color was a palpable proof 
her property from his mischievous touch. Then { of interest; which a less susceptible man must 
she smoothed the canvas, with all its rich blaze ae recognized with satisfaction. A flush came 
of roses, convolvulus, and pansies, across her ; to his own face, and fire kindled in the softness of 
knee, with both hands, and turned a half shy, ; his gray eyes. Leaning gently forward, he took 
half mischievous side glance on his face, chal- the work from her hands. She looked up with 





lenging his admiration. shy surprise: 
“Pretty, isn’t it?” she said. «Tt is slow work seeing this cluster of flowers 
‘Wonderfully pretty,” he answered, glancing } bloom under- your fingers,” he said. ‘One can 


from the embroidery to the beautiful face bending } never secure a glance, while they seem to drink 
over it, where his eyes rested, when she lifted } sunshine from the eyes they fascinate. When I 
them again, flooding all the features with crimson. } am autocrat, no fancy work shall be in fashion.” 

‘‘No wonder you gentlemen envy us,’ she “You are acting like an autocrat, in forcing 
said, "(282) laugh, and a slight shake of her} me to sit idle,” said the heiress, surrendering 
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her canvas witha smile. ‘What will Lady Carew 
think, when she comes back ?”’ 

«J am only changing your employment, that a 
fellow may take a hand in it. Now, cannot I 
hold some of these skeins? She will be delighted 
to find me so manfully employed,’’ answered the 
young man, selecting a skein from the heap of 
silk, and holding it out on both hands, as if 
challenging her to weave a “cat’s cradle’ from 
the glowing silk. In doing this he glided from 
his chair, dropped one knee on the ottoman at 
Edna Norton’s feet, and unconsciously knelt be- 
fore her, as she leaned forward, until her face 


} Lord Carew was walking about the library 
when Heron came in, and only paused long 
enough to make this brief greeting, but continued 
speaking as he paced the floor. 

} It is seldom, Egbert, that I trouble you with 
family matters.”’ 

‘‘No,” said the young man, laughing. “My 
lady mother usually takes that duty off your 
hands,”’ 

3 ‘Your mother has the honor of our family at 

{ heart to an extent that can be found in few En- 
glish matrons,”’ answered the earl, severely. 

“I certainly cannot dispute that,’’ answered 


almost touched his, and, with a light play of the ; the young man, who stood with his hand resting 


fingers, began to braid the silk. 


on the back of a heavy library chair, respectfully 


The position was evidently a pleasant one for } waiting for his father to be seated. ‘ But occa- 


both parties, and might well have proved homely 
in the innocent freedom of children. but to a girl 
already half in love with a young man of three 
and twenty, bright as a sun beam, and handsome 
as a Greek god, it was artistic, but perilous. 
Perilous to him, even though, in his innermost 
heart, he had discovered the wishes of his par- 
ents, and resolved to steel himself against them. 
For the moment a declaration of love almost 
hovered on his lips, and might have left them, 
but, glancing at a mirror which reflected half 
the room, he saw his mother pause at the half 
open door, regard the picture in the glass in 
pleased astonishment, and glide away, with a 
glow of triumph on her face. 

“TI am doing this so abominably,”’ he said, 
resuming the chair with some embarrassment, 
“at least, I am but an awkward fellow with 
lady’s work; see how I am tangling the thing!” 

Miss Norton took the silk from his hand, sud- 
denly, as if fired by a flash of resentment. 

‘* All men are awkward when they attempt a 
thing in which they have no heart,” she said, 
with a laugh, that had a tone of sarcasm in it. 
‘But see, yonder is our young troubadour, who 
seems afraid to come in.”’ 

Heron looked around, and saw Rufo hovering 
near the door, as if anxious to be noticed. 

‘¢Well, my boy, do you wish to speak with 
me?” 

“It is the great signor who wishes it,” was 
the reply. ‘He waits in the room with many 
books, quite alone, where the young signor will 
find him.” 

‘«T will go,” answered the young man, starting 
up with a sense of relief, and bowing to the lady, 
he left her. 

“‘ You sent for me, father !’’ 

‘Yes, my boy, sit down. While the thing is 
on my mind, we may as well talk it over with 
you. Sit down! sit down!” 


sionally that sort of thing can be carried too far.”’ 

“But not in this case, Egbert. Where the 
prosperity of a noble house is concerned, nothing 
should be left to contingencies. Your mother 
sees the importance of discretion more clearly 
than you can.” 

‘Perhaps so, for she discovered me on the 
verge of an indiscretion, only a little while ago, 
and perhaps misunderstood it a little.’’ 

“On the contrary, she thoroughly compre- 
hended that such devotion to her fair young 
guest admitted of no misunderstanding.” 

‘« Still the lady mother deceived herself.” 

‘‘ Deceived herself!’ exclaimed the earl, facing 
round upon his son. ‘It seems to me, sir, that 
there can be no misapprehension of the act, when 
a young man is found on his knees before a lady, 
whose face is beaming with smiles, and who has 
the honor to be his mother’s guest.” 

“‘Nonsense, father. I was only holding a 
skein of silk for Miss Norton to wind, or braid, 
into working form.” 

‘‘ And you have not proposed to her ?”’ 

“I certainly have done nothing of the kind.”’ 

A heavy cloud swept down to the elder man’s 
face. Seating himself in a chair, he made a 
} gesture to his son, who sat down also, still 
; smiling; for the disappointment, nay, absolute 
agitation of the earl was so disproportioned to 
the cause, that it both surprised and amused him. 

«Egbert, it is time that you looked upon your 
position in life with more seriousness. This 
eareless disregard of all opportunities for ad- 
vancement may prove ruinous in the future.” 

‘“‘Ruinous! I do not understand.”’ 

«Perhaps not; few people do understand ex- 
actly what is best for them; for this reason, 
youth should yield itself to guidance.” 

« But not where nature gives a man the right 
to choose for himself,’ said Heron, who was 
growing serious. 
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+¢In your case, it is more than important that i ‘*And you do not care to learn? Is this what 


no romantic folly should stand between you and 
a lady possessed both of wealth and position. 
That alone can ensure the permanency of your 
future in life.” 


‘Wealth and position! Without vanity, it 


seems to me that the heir to an entailed estate { 


like Oldham, and an ancestry that makes him 
the peer of any nobleman in England, might, 
at least, dispense with wealth in his marriage. 
Surely your only son need not make merchandise 
“of his heart?” 

‘But I tell you that my only son may yet find 
that the wealth a wife may bring him is his 
greatest safeguard from misfortune.” 

The young man looked at his father in blank 
astonishment. There was something in his dark- 
ened face, that spoke of struggling passion, an 
intense earnestness of manner that startled him. 

*“‘T do not understand,”’ he said. 

‘Probably not. But I, who know everything 
that may impede your progress in life, must 
solemnly assure you that this boyish play with a 
woman’s heart is trifling with your own destiny.”’ 

‘‘There has been no boyish play, no serious 
thought, connected with my mother’s guest. She 
is a fair, bright lady, and enjoys all that is worth 
having in life, as I do. Why not? Such things 
have been lavished upon her; but it is hard, it is 
inhospitable, to fancy that she wishes to share 
these rich gifts with me. I wonder my lady 
mother does not feel the indelicacy of {t."’ 

‘‘Your mother understood the importance of 
this matter too well for dainty scruples. With 
her it may be a question of life and death. No 
wonder you start. Iam getting beside myself,” 
added the earl, forcing a laugh; ‘and will 
soften down this melo-drama, by saying that 
it is of great importance to her, for she loves 
the young lady as if she were already a child of 
her own.” 

‘‘ But this cannot account for such keen anxiety 
up to this time. I have not thought my mother 
@ mercenary woman, and shrink from the idea 
now.” 

‘Tt is not mercenary to study the interests of 
an only son,”’ answered Lord Carew. ‘‘ Besides, 
the sympathies of women are stronger than we 
can understand. With the subtle intuition which 
pelongs to the sex, Lady Carew has discovered 
that her friend is deeply, earnestly—’” 

‘Do not complete it,” cried Heron, blushing 
furiously. ‘‘Such things cannot be said in 


words without positive insult to womanhood. 
There is but one person on earth who has a right 
to guess at what passes in a maiden’s heart, and 
that is the man who craves her love.” 





I am to understand ?”’ 
“Tf I did, or even do, it will not be a subject 
I shall care to discuss in advance. Respect for 
the lady forbids that.’’ This quiet but most re- 
‘spectful reply was intended to close the con- 
versation, but the feelings of Lord Carew were 
too deeply enlisted for so abrupt a termination, 

‘¢ Let that pass,” he said, with some irritation. 
‘The person is of less importance than the fact 
I wish to impress upon you. There is an im- 
portant reason why you should make a marriage 
of wealth and position, at least equal to your own.” 

‘What is that reason? Are the estates en- 
cumbered? I can think of nothing else.” 

Lord Carew reflected a moment; then an- 
swered, smiling falsely, as he spoke: 

‘¢ Yes, there are claims that may prove trouble- 
some, even ruinous.” 

“«T have never heard of this.” 

‘¢*No. There was no reason why you should, 
because, until now, there was nothing that you 
could do.” 

“And now 

“You could save Lady Carew from all anxiety 
regarding your future.”’ 

‘‘By marrying a woman whom I may never 
love—bartering a soul for an estate?’’ said the 
young man, rising. ‘This is a serious question, 


yp? 





father; one that the lady mother will do well to 
leave alone.” 

Lord Carew took the hand his son held out, 
and fixed a long, wistful look on his face. 

“If yon only knew—if you only knew how 
important it. is” he said, earnestly. 

“It must be, to bring that look into your eyes, 
father.” : 

Thus the two parted—Lord Heron in a maze of 
bewilderment; while the earl betook himself to 
a restless promenade up and down the library 
again. 

“Why is it?” he thought, pausing now and 
then, with his two hands clasped behind him, and 








his eyes on the floor. ‘Why is it that this sub- 
ject presses upon me so? I have not felt it with 
such force for years—in fact, was forgetting 
everything. What has happened to disturb me? 
Nothing—absolutely nothing. It must be this 
heavy atmosphere left by the storm. As for 
Heron, I wish we had let this Jove affair alone. 
Such matters should be handled gently as we 
touch a flower, that dies in the grasp of rough 
hands.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
Bearrice sat on the ottoman at Lady Jane’s 
feet, with an old music book open on ber lap, 
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which she was examining with singular interest. 
It was a battered volume, bound in white vellum, 
which had grown yellow with age and use. The 
corners were worn, and the vellum broken at the 
back, but the music was a selection of gems from 
the most renowned composers, each bearing with 
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“Go out into the cold again! That you never 
shall—never.” 

“Signorina, I must! These weeks that we 
have sheltered us in your house, like birds in a 
nest, have made me forget almost that it cannot 

‘be forever. Some day—ah, too soon—Rufo must 


it an aroma of genius, as the pressed petals of } take his violin, and I tune my throat for singing, 


flowers perfume a whole volume. 

“It is strange to me,’ she said, looking up 
from the book; ‘but I have seen such as this 
before. Not the same music, though that was a 


collection from the great masters, but the binding, } 


the book itself. I wonder to find anything like 
it out of Italy.” 

“Probably it comes from there,” said Lady 
Jane, glancing down at the open book. ‘We have 
several like it, I think, or had when I was 
healthy like you, and could find delight in rum- 
aging the old store rooms at the top of the house. 
I remember bringing that down to the library, 
because of something that I wished to learn. 
There was a foreign look, too, about the binding, 
that struck me as singular.” 

“Yes,” said Beatrice, closing the book, and 
examining it, bending, with a thrill of recol- 
lection. ‘‘We had several like it in our cottage 
at Sorrento, worn, too, and yellow as this is, but 
not broken. Our mother gave better care to them 
than this has had.’ 

«Oh, it has been knocking about in the store 
room for years. I dare say, no one seemed to 
care about it,’’ replied the lady. 

“‘Oh, what shame! I find in it beautiful airs, 
such as she, my sweet mamma, ‘used to sing. 
They start my tears when I see them again. The 
hedges full of lauristanos and myrtle, stone 
pines on the hill-tops, birds singing among the 
rose bushes—ah, me! the sight of this old book 
makes me sick for home.” 

As the girl spoke, tears swelled into her eyes, 
and a tremor of loving grief stirred her mouth. 

‘Ts it that you are pining for the old home?” 
questioned Lady Jane, grieved from sympathy: 

‘No, signorina, not that; only sometimes it 
comes back upon me with a sudden thought, and 
I catch my breath, rather than cry out. But I 
have something to do before Rufo and I can ever 
go back to Sorrento.” 

“Something to do,” repeated Lady Jane, 


as the nightingales do, and go on and on, until 

we find the place where, perhaps, there will be 
; shelter and rest for two orphans, that have lost 
} everything.” 
; «There is no piace in England where you can 
: find a safer shelter, or more perfect rest, than 
you have in this house,” replied Lady Jane, ex- 
cited a little by this unexpected announcement, 
’ which seemed to her almost like ingratitude; for 
during two weeks, the girl had been her constant 
attendant, and the companionship had been sweet 
to her beyond expression. 

“If we might—if we might,” answered the 
; girl, with tears in her eyes, “it will be like going 
’ out of Heaven; but I have promised.” 

‘You are homesick, that is all, thinking of 
roses that bloom all the year round, and all 
bright things that make the winter beautiful in 
Italy. But wait till our spring comes, and the 
change will make the heart thrill in your bosom. 
You have not yet seen how grand and beautiful 
nature is in her contrasts. It will not be long 
before the moor that stretches yonder, so bleak 
and brown, after casting off its burden of snow, 
$ will be green again; all its hollows choked up 
with great masses of golden gorse, and its slopes 
; bright with wild flowers. The hedges will wind 
{in and out through ‘the fields, like massive gar- 
‘lands. The grasses under your feet will be 
; greener and brighter than you ever trod on, be- 

cause it springs fresh and tender from a burial of 
the old year’s growth. In sheltered places wild 
hyacinths and primroses will spring up, and 
where rivulets cleave meadows or pasture lands, 
they are dotted with golden cowslips and wild 
asters, each of these things a surprise and new 
; Joy, because they have been hidden away by the 
: winter, and seem another creation each year.” 
} The Italian girl listened eagerly, for each word 
fell upon her ear like the cadences of a song. 
Her soft eyes widened and grew brighter as her 
imagination took fire; her lips, red as holly 
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smiling. ‘Yes, child, you must sing me one of } berries, parted in smiling astonishment. 


those airs, and tell me more about yourself. 
That is task enough for a pretty young creature 
like you.” 

“But I have duties, signorina—great duties 
that will not let me rest till they are done. Each 
day I tell that to myself, but cannot find the 
courage to go out in the cold again.” 


“Ts it that in this country the good God hides 
all His most beautiful things under the frost and 
snow, that they shall be more lovely when they 
come to life again? That seems strange,’”’ she 
said. 

“That is not all. From another window you 
lose sight of the moor, and look only on the gray 
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trees, scattered, or massed, in the park—on the 


8 OF OLDHAM. 





‘‘ Signorina, tell me, pray, what is this ?”’ 


beeches and naked oaks, that almost frighten; Lady Jane leaned downward, and glanced at 


one with an idea of torture, as their gaunt old 
limbs beat agajnst each other, or sway and moan 


> 


the writing. 
‘‘ Why it is only a date.”’ 





to the wind. If a leaf clings to them, it is sere} ‘‘ But this word—this one little word?” 


and withered; if a nest appears among the 
twisted branches, it is a ruin from the dead year. 
Adown the long chestnut avenues the trees stand 


“That is the name of the house we are in, 
Beatrice, Oldham, 18—.”’ : 
‘*Qldham ! you speak itso? How could I tell? 


mutely, like soldiers frozen at their posts. Every- } But the writing?” 


thing you look upon has an air of desolation.” 


‘‘ Lift up the book that I may see it closer, 


Beatrice, who had risen to look out of the; Ah! that was written by our uncle, the late 
window which gave a broad view of the wintry } Lord Carew. But why does it interest you?” 


park, came back, shivering, though a tropical 


warmth filled the room. 

*¢Tt makes me seem so cold,”’ she said. 

«Wait awhile, and you will feel, by the quick- 
ening blood in your veins, that a change is 
coming. In those old oaks the sap will be 


‘‘The name—it seems very strange, signorina, 
but I did not know that this house was called 
Old—how is it named? Writing and words are 
so different.”’ 

‘‘Oldham,”’ repeated Lady Jane, smiling at 
the girl’s effort at pronunciation. ‘ Oldham, 





mounting from root to branch, curdling the } Lady Carew would tell you that it was built in 
whole trees with leaves; downy pink at: first, } Elizabeth’s time, and has belonged to the Rutger’s 
then unfolding to a tender green, that grows } since the first stone was laid. The lady mother 
deeper and deeper until every branch is billowed } is very proud of her home.” 

with foliage, and haunted by singing birds. Then} ‘It is a grand old place,’”’ answered Beatrice, 
you cannot pass the roots of those old trees } speaking under her breath, as if awed by some- 





without treading down yiolets larger and bluer 
than grow anywhere in your Italy.” 
“It is marvelous—marvelous!’? murmured 


thing she had heard, ‘‘ but cold.” 
‘‘Cold,”’ repeated Lady Jane, turning her eyes 
; on the coals, that flashed and glowed in the steel 


Beatrice, with a slight shake of the head, as if } lace work of the grate. 


she had been listening to a fairy tale. ‘This 
country is to me very desolate. The white snow, 
beautiful but so cold, I cannot comprehend. The 
signorina talks as Tasso wrote. He had a world 
of his own. So has the signorina—a beautiful 
world which only her own eyes can see.”’ 

*‘But you will see that every word is a truth. 
In a few weeks the chestnut avenue will be all in 
bloom, not one tree, but hundreds, each flower 
like the upright plume on a helmet, and every 
tree a pyramid of blossoms, Then the whole 


country will have a new life, so bright, so ex- } 


hilarating, that the loveliness of a country 
that has none of these great changes will seem 
monotonous. Then, for the first time, you will 
understand how exquisite is the poetry of 
change.” 

“It is better to hear you'talk. My Italy is 
beautiful; but I have no words to say how beau- 
tiful it is. Will signorina tell me more of this 
land ?”’ 

As she spoke, Beatrice was listlessly turning 
the leaves of the music book, until she came ‘to 
the title page, on which she found a few words 
in writing. Then a change came over her; she 
seemed to be searching the word, spelling it 
over cautiously, letter by letter, until the cloud 
of perplexity left her face, and she looked up, 
holding her finger against the word. 


; Ah! not here, but outside, where the wind 
sighs, and the trees moan, as they did that 
;night. I was wondering how we came here, 
? Rufo and I.” 

‘Oh! you came like troubadours of old, and 
are welcomed as they were, when every hall was 
open to the charms of their music. To such 
children of genius every house should be a home. 
Still you were talking but now of leaving it and 
me.”’ 

‘¢Was I?’ answered Beatrice, evidently trou- 
bled by the reproach. ‘But it must not be. 
} Our blessed lady herself has sent us here. We 
must await her time.” 

Lady Jane heard this with a gentle smile of 
forbearance, for she was one of those generous 
souls that give, as well as claim, a right of 
belief. 

‘No matter what saint or angel sent you 
here,’’ she said, ‘‘so long as you do not care to 
go away. Now let us see if any sweet thing can 
be got out of this old book. When Egbert comes, 
I should like to surprise him.” . 

Beatrice took up her guitar, and began to sing, 
improvising an accompaniment as she threw her 
voice into the music of the song. Her tuition 
had been perfect, and her voice was in itself a 
marvel of powerful sweetness. 

Lady Jane leaned back in her invalid’s chair, 
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and listened until her blue eyes were moist, and 
her cheeks red as blush roses. To her, music 
was an ecstacy of delight, and the notes of that 
rare old song, as they rose and fell from the lips of 
her protegé, turned her preity room into heaven. 

All at once Beatrice arose from her seat, and 
threw the guitar down, with a rashness that made 
all its strings quake. 

‘“‘T have conquered it. There was difficulties, 
but that is nothing, only he does not come to 
hear, and he will not come, though you, signorina, 
have been pining for him all day, as nightingales 
pine for the roses, when their little hearts are 
swelling with music, No, no; he does not care 
for mine. See, lady !” 

The invalid leaned forward in her chair, and 
looked out of the window, where she saw Lord 
Heron riding towards the moors, with a lady by 
his side. They were close together, and the 
lady’s face was turned to his, Lady Jane fell 
back in her chair, and closed her eyes. Directly, 
tears came swelling under the long lashes, and 
her bosom heaved with sobs. 

Beatrice dashed a hand across her own eyes, 
though nothing could subdue the passionate red 
that burned in her cheeks, Impulsive as a 
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The fiery little scene had an exhaustive effect 
on the young lady. She had spoken the truth, 
when she said that Heron was all the world to 
her. Without him, Oldham would indeed have 
been dreary as a hospital, so far as she was con- 
cerned. His strength had given a power of 
cheerfulness to her broken life. The exquisite 
tenderness of his care had lifted her out of all 
requirements for warmer or deeper love. By 
study and much thought she had prepared her- 
self to become his friend—to share his ideas, and 
minister to his tastes. She gloried in his manly 
beauty, and turned even his faults into per- 
fections, by the marvelous force of a love, that was 
not the less absorbing that it was pure sisterly. 

Thus, after the little excitement that had fol- 
lowed the outburst of her protegé, all the causes 
of her discontent came back again, and burying 
her face in the pillows that Beatrice had so ten- 
derly arranged, she wept silently, but not with 
less bitterness. 

Beatrice was too much absorbed now to be 
conscious of any disturbance, but that which had 
set all the southern passion of her nature on 
fire. She stood looking cat upon the moor, until 
the two figures she watched, disappeared in the 


child, she fell upon her knees, at the lady’s feet. } distance. 


“Do not weep. 


yoice, and hair like gold—she keeps him from 
you, and I hate her. She has made him deaf to 
the music. At first, he came, like the sun, every 
morning; but now—oh, signorina, sweet sig- 
norina, why does she stay here when all the rest 
are gone? Tell her to go.” 

Lady Jane brushed the tears from her lashes, 
and gave a faint laugh. The unreasonable pas- 
sion of her protegé silenced her own sense of in- 
jury. She was grateful to the impetuous young 
creature, for the force of affection that could 
transform her so, and gave it no significance, but 
that of personal attachment to herself. 

“T should not have let you know how much 
this thing distresses me. It is very childish ; 
but this brother was all the world to me, and it 
breaks my heart to give him up.” 

“But why should you give him up? No, no, 
not for one minute. Only send her back among 
the people she came with. Why should she have 
the power to wet your cheeks with tears ?”’ 

‘She is mamma’s guest, and I partly prom- 
ised to say nothing; but how could I think that 
she was to draw him away from me?” 

“It is the act of an ingrate,’’ cried Beatrice, 
going to the window again, fascinated by the two 
people, who were riding so leisurely across the 
moors. 


It is hard; it is cruel; but } 
do not weep. It is that signorina, with the false § 











CHAPTER XII. 

“Ber careful! Blackthorn is a little fresh, I 
fear. We must not tempt him too far.” 

It was Lord Heron who spoke. 

Miss Norton laughed cheerily, and gave her 
companion a bright look of defiance. 

“Ah! you are afraid to accept my challenge ; 
but you must. I shall go home wretched, with- 
out a run across the moors. Besides, my lady 
will never forgive us, if we keep dinner waiting, 
Now for a start !’’ 

But Lord Heron drew in his rein. 

‘‘No—no, I dare not trust Blackthorn. He 
has never carried a lady before,” he said, and 
put out his hand as if to take hold of her bridle- 
rein, 

Lord Heron was evidently in earnest. It had 
been against his judgment, that Miss Norton had 
mounted a horse never ridden by a lady, and 
that had, sometimes, proved difficult to manage 
by himself; but the heiress, reckless in the seif- 
sufficiency of youth and strength, had laughed at 
his apprehensions, and was returning to Oldham, 
after a glorious ride through the country, tri- 
umphant in her own decision, and ready to urge 
her horse into q trial of speed against Heron’s 
hunter, if he would have consented. 

‘‘Never carried a lady before! That is my 
pride and glory. Why he carries me like a bird.” 
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‘Because you have, followed my lead. But} 


once give him his head, and there would be 
danger even for a strong man.” 

“There it is,” cried the lady, with a sweet 
mockery of anger. ‘You take all credit from 
me. Now I am determined that you shall follow 
my lead.” 

“*T beg of you, not to persevere,’ said Lord 
Heron. ‘The horse, instead of being calmed 
down by exercise, has only, as I can already see, 
had his blood warmed. He is terribly excited. 
Pray, pray, be guided by my advice.” 

«And I say, pray, pray take your hand. from 
my bridle,” 
playfully. ‘If you are not afraid, I am not. 
There is my challenge.” 

The lady plucked the little gauntlet glove from 
a hand, white as snow, and starred with jewels; 
held it threatingly over her head a moment; then 
dashed it, with a sweet, ringing laugh, against 
the young man’s bosom. 

‘‘There now, will you follow me?” 


But Lord Heron still held in his horse, and } 


answered, as she dashed off, 

“‘Stop—stop! for Heaven’s sake, stop !”’ 

He might as well have called to the wind. Her} 
horse had shied a little, and laid back his 
ears when the glove flew by him. But reckless } 
of this angry sign, the girl had given his side } 
an audacious touch of the little spur on her 
boot heel. A leap, a plunge, and away he fled 
across the moor, sweeping the ground like a 
tornado. 

One moment of hesitation, then the hunter 
that Heron rode felt his rider’s spur, and sprang 
afteritlikeadeer. But Blackthorn had the start, 
and seemed to gather fresh speed from the wind. 
With all her girlish strength put forth to the 
utmost, Edna could neither check nor sway him } 
a hair’s breadth. On he went, dropping his head } 
lower, pulling upon the rein, to which she now 
clung with all her might, sending forth a sharp, 
little laugh, now and then, to assure the man be- 
hind that she was not afraid, but rather enjoying 
her triumph. The laugh was more assumed than 
real, however, in fact was fast becoming hys- 
terical, for the girl began now to be alarmed in 
earnest and to repent of her folly. 

The animal felt his power, and was using it. 
Hearing the rush of pursuit behind him, his 
speed became madness. On he rushed, swifter 
and faster, grinding the bit between his teeth, 
and scattering foam like snowflakes, as he went, 
swerving with sharp curves here, dashing over 
banks and hollows there, wheeling from some 
obstacle, with a suddenness, that made her reel 
upon the saddle like a flower smitten by the 
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wind, and cry out aloud, for help, for her courage 
had now left her entirely. 

“Help, help,’’ she cried. 
help.” 

We have said that Heron hesitated, for a mo- 
ment, before following the girl. He well knew 
that the risk of pursuit was almost as great ag 
that of letting her take her chances. But he 
had finally decided on the former course, hoping 
to overtake her soon. Her horse, however, 
showed greater speed than Heron had fancied, 
;and that speed, as he had foreseen, was accel- 
} erated by the sound of his hunter’s hoofs behind, 


One 


“Lord Heron, 





she returned, half seriously, half} and now by her wild cries, which she redoubled 


and redoubled continually. 

‘¢Great heavens,’’ he said, “she will lose her 
presence of mind, and perhaps jump off. If so 
all is over.” 

But the girl still kept her seat. On and on she 
was borne, white as marble, thrilled with terror, 
but holding her seat with the frensy of despair. 
Like some spirit that a storm had seized upon, 
she was borne across the moor; and after her 
came the young man, white as death, but really 
dreading that all his efforts to save might yet urge 
her to swifter destruction. She heard the sound 
} of hoofs following close, and felt her last remnant 

of strength yielding as he swept to neck and 
neck with her maddened horse, watching his 





chances, keenly, as if he had been a Mexican 
with the lasso in his hand. She was about to 
throw herself headlong from the saddle, when 
he pushed close to the wild creature that carried 
her, and with a quick sweep of the arm, made an 
attempt to drag her across his own horse. It 
was a daring attempt, and only startled the beast 
afresh. With a savage lift of the fore feet, and a 
snort that sent the foam flying from his red nos- 
} trils, he wheeled, pushing his flank against the 
} hunter, and dashed away, this time in a direct 
} } line for Oldham. 
3 For one perilous instant, Heron reeled in his 
3 saddle, the next, he was on the track of that wild 
> horse again, expecting every instant to see the 
} poor young creature it was carrying faint, and 
; fall to the earth. All at once he beheld some 
dark object start up from behind a clump of 
gorse bushes, and throw itself in front of the 
horse. 
3 “Itisachild—a boy! Great heaven! the brute 
} will trample him to death!’’ he cried out, in an 
agony of terror, dashing his spurs once more into 
the side of his hunter; but while the cry was on 
> his lips, the boy made the leap of a deer, and 
sali the mad horse by the bridle, swung his 
} full weight upon it, twisting the bit back and forth 
} in his mouth. 
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The beast halted a moment, viciously tossing 
his head up and down, and striking out with his 
hoof, as if that could beat away the thing that 
tormented him; but the boy kept his hold firmly, 
clinging to the head-gear and bridle with both 
hands, while the hot breath of the beast covered 
his white face with flecks of foam. 

That moment saved the life of Edna Norton. 
It gave Heron a breathing space of time in which 
he came up, leaped from his hunter, and tore the 
girl down from her saddle. When his arm was 
removed, she fainted, and fell upon the heath 





like a dead creature. Heron had no time to ask 
if it was death in fact,-for he was struggling 
with the horse, striving to save the boy. With 
the strength of a young Hercules, he seized the 
beast by the head, forced him back on his 
haunches, just as his hoofs had beaten the lad to 
the earth, and with a cry of absolute agony, 
looked down upon the deadly white face of 
Rufo, turned upward to the sky, and saw that 
drops of blood were welling from his half open 
mouth. 
[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 





SISTER 


AGNES. 





BY HARRIET MAXWELL. 





BetwFeEn the eyelid and the cheek, 
One scarce could see her dark eyes glow 
The lashes drooped, so low and meek, 
Upon the cheek as pale as snow. 
Gentle of voice and mild of rule, 
No sweeter, saintlier nun than she 
Held sway in Saint Ursula’s school— 
The gloomy convent by the sea. 


She heard a buoyant footstep fall, 

A laughing voice ring gay and clear. 
No power had frowning convent wall 

To check the mirth of Grace De Vere. 

“Oh! who so glad and free as I? 

My weary school days all are past; 
So, sister Agnes, say ‘ good-bye!’ 

For I am going home at last.” 


The sister turned and softly smiled ; 
A sigh rose ere the smile had fled~— 
“Why choose the wide, gay world, my child, 
Before the convent wall?” she said. 
“ Here safe and calm life glides away, 
Free from the great world’s strife and care, 
For peace and pardon, night and day, 
Are open swung the gates of prayer.” 


The girl replied, “ Not all I ween 
In cloistered peace and rest may dwell, 
Yet may they do, with hands made clean, 
The will of One invisible. 
The living, struggling world for me; 
The glow, the warmth, the pulse of life; 
Before the Christmas chimes ring free, 
I hope to be a happy wife!” 


“ Ah, child! upon a treach’rous sea, 
Whose smiling waves hide dangers dark, 
She sails, who chooses man to be 





The helmsman of her life’s frail bark. 
For lighter than a thing of air, 

Man holds the gift when all is given, 
And human love is but a snare, 

To lure th’ unwary heart from Heaven.” 


“Not so, the love of Paul Adair— 
I know it pure and true,” cried she, 
The sister paused to count a prayer 
Upon her well-worn rosary. 
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. 
Then soft, as slow distilling dew, 
Her words fell, spoken smooth with care— 
“ His love, my child, is pure and true; 
I long ago knew Paul Adair.” 


Upon the convent, old and grim, 

Fell slumber soft and darkness deep, 
Save where one taper, burning dim, 

Kept watch, with eyes that could not sleep. 
With fast and watching worn and faint, 

A woman passed the night in prayer— 
Not Agnes, meekest sister saint, 

But peerless Beatrice St. Clair! 


No curious eyes held her in sight, 
With her wronged heart she was alone; 
Her dark eyes glowed like fires at night; 
Her voice rang sharp in prayer and moan, 
“0, false of heart, and weak of will! 
Unworthy of my vows,” moaned she. 
“For Paul Adair, I love thee still. 
Ave Maria! pity me!” 


Before the image of the Christ, 
Stretched on the rood in bitter pain, 
Seen dimly through the blinding mist 
Of tears, that fell a scalding rain, 
She cried: “ Did I not banish all 
To follow Thee, my Lord, alone? 
Thou calledst me—didst Thou not call? 
Oh, why dost Thou forsake Thine own ?” 


Morning came up from out the sea, 
Waking again, to faintest stir, 
The life that throbbed so noiselessly, 
In narrow cell and corridor. 
Out rang the earliest call to prayer, 
Forthwith the nuns her place to seek ; 
She came—not Beatrice St. Clair, 
But sister Agnes, mild and meek, 





No form, more lowly, pressed in prayer, 
The cold stone of the chapel floor. 
No softer eyes were lifted there, 
The matin blessing to implore. 
No face more passion-pure and calm, 
No sweeter, saintlier nun than she; 
No voice rang clearer in the psalm, 
“ Portio mea, Domine !” 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. 


MAY. 





WE give, first, this month, a costume suitable ; buckle. 
for either house or street. 





bourette, the shade called myrtle green, and 
trimmed with ribbons of a lighter shade.. The 
skirt is bordered with a flounce, mounted with 
clusters of plaits; each cluster is fastened down 
with a gathered patte. Princess tunic, trimmed 
with tassel fringe. It is square at the sides, 
where it is draped with loops of ribbon; on the 
left side is worn a chatelaine pocket. The tight 
coat sleeves are trimmed with three bracelets of 
silk, each one terminating with a small silver 
(290) 











Ten yards of double fold goods, or 


It is made of green } eighteen of single width, will be required. Three 


yards of gros grain ribbon, two and a-half inches 
wide, will be required. Price of pattern of 
tunic, fifty cents. 





Next, is a walking-dress, made of a light, soft 
gray woolen material, dotted with chestnut brown, 
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and is trimmed with pipings of brown silk. -The} A bow of ribbon and frill of lace over the plait- 
short trained skirt is trimmed with a box-plaiting ; ing of erépe lisse, completes the sleeve. Long, 
of the woolen material, above which is a knife- } black lace mitts are added for this toilette. The 
plaiting of brown silk. The tunic is slightly) back of this Princess dress is slightly draped, 
draped. The jacket is half tight-fitting, with ) some distance below the waist, and finished with 
the seams piped ‘with silk. The jacket has a} long bowand ends. Twelve yards of lace; eight 
small double cape, finished at the neck with an ; yards of ribbon; twelve yards of cashmere will 
upright collar. ibe required. Price of pattern, seventy-five 
; cents. ‘ 











Next, is a dinner or evening-dress for a young 
lady. It is of pale blue cashmere, cut in the 
Princess form, and trimmed on the edge of the 
skirt with three narrow knife-plaitings. The 
front is ornamented by two rows of Torchon lace, } Next, we give a water-proof cloak of gray 
put in full enough to fall in cascades, down the; tweed. For real service in wet weather, we 
entire front. The neck is cut square, and has a > would advise making it longer than the design, 
frill of crépe lisse. Four bows and ends of gros but in this style, the ugly water-proof garment 
grain ribbon ornament the front elbows. Sleeves } becomes a stylish wrap, suitable for any occasion 
covered with embroidered nett to match the lace. ; except visiting. Its only trimmings are the 
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buttons, and three rows of machine stitching. { cording of the material, or else of cardinal red 
The three capes are very fashionable, and add} cashmere. Across the front the bottom of the 
much to the style as well as to the comfort on a} 

cold day. They are made separate, and put on ? 
or off at pleasure. Price of pattern, fifty cents. / 





robe is trimmed with a narrow knife-plaiting, 
above which is a puff, put on with a narrow 





two to three years, is made of white pique, flan- 


| 
3 
; 
3 
$ 
Front and back of a dress for a little boy of : 
nel or merino. It is cut Princess in front, | 
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the back plaited as may be seen. The trimmings 3 
are all of Hamburg edging, or Torchon lace, and } 
‘ buttons of pearl. Sash and neck-tie of colored } 
ribbon. 

For a little girl of eight years, we give a} heading. A deep kilting finishes the back of the 
Princess robe of plaid cashmere, blue and green } skirt, commencing from under the sash. Sailor 
mixed. The seams are all corded with a thick } collar, tight coat sleeves with turned-back cuff, 
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terminating with a fine knife-plaiting to match } 


the skirt. Buttons all the way down the‘front. 
Price of pattern, twenty-five cents. 


is of myrtle-green tweed; the fronts are in the 
Princess style, straight from the neck down; the 
seams at the back are ornamented with rows of 





Another for a girl of eight years is of Russian 
gray bourette, dashed with turquoise blue. 
(These bourette cloths are all wool, or mixtures 
of wool and cotton, or wool and silk, and are 
mixed or flecked, as it is called, with one or 
more colors.) Skirt bordered with knife-plait- 
ing. Lareuse tunic trimmed with a cross band 
of blue, and tied back with a cross band to match. 
Plaited blouse bodice, with a belt of the trimming 
fastened by a steel buckle. Gray felt hat, trimmed 
with blue plush and silk cord; gray wing. Price 
of pattern, twenty-five cents. 











Seer 


stitching; small cape and collar and waistband, 
stitched to. correspond with the rest of the 
garment. 





Patrerns of these ‘‘ Every-Day”’ dresses, or 
for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 
for our children’s dresses, paletots, etc., may be 
had on application, by letter, to Miss M. A. 
Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 1113 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out after 
our patterns. We have made this arrangement 
in answer to numerous solicitations. In sending 
for the patterns, always send the number of 
inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 
around the waist; and if for a child, name the 








A suit for a boy of six, made of gray tweed, 
and trimmed with military braid. The trousers 
reach below the knees, and the jacket opens at 
the throat with revers, and is fastened with horn 
buttons. 

The Russian frock, for a boy of three or four, 





Enclose price of pattern and stamp. All 


orders promptly attended to. ll children’s 


patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises, paletots, mantles, over-skirts, and 
basques for ladies, are fifty cents. Remember, 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the 
second-rate costumes offered elsewhere. 





EDGING. 


Vou. LXXIII.—20. 








POLANAISE: 


(SEE SUPPLEMENT.) 





BY EMILY H. 


MAY. 





Our supplement, this month, is a full-size paper 
pattern for a polonaise, bust measuring thirty-six 
inches. It consists of five pieces—half of front, 
half of back, half of side piece, sleeve, and deep col- 
lar. As will be seen by the illustration, there is no 
seam down the middle of the back. Fold the goods 
double when cutting the back, the half of which we 
give. This is the latest style of cutting the back. 

Button ‘the polonaise all the way down the 
front, and all the looping is done by just catching 
the skirt up on the right side, quite to the middle 
of the (294) where it is finished with a large bow 








The inside of this garment is 


without ends. 
faced with the plain material, with which it is 
trimmed, as in the looping it shows and makes 
part of the trimming. Fringe and braid are 


used for the edge of the garment. Collar and 
cuffs—make of any soft woolen material, either 
in narrow strips, or fine plaid. 

As the great length of the several pieces com- 
pels us to turn them over, in the pattern, we have 
given a different kind of line for each part, so 
as to avoid any possibility of confusion. But see 
the supplement itself. 
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POINT LACE BRAID 


AND CROCHET LACE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Arrange the braid as in illustration, and 
crochet along the under side. First row: * two 
slip stitch with five chain between each in first 
oval, five chain, one purl of five chain and one 
treble in first stitch, four chain, one purl, one 
chain, one slip stitch in fourth of five chain be- 
fore the purl, three chain, two slip stitch with 
five chain between each in next oval, seven chain, 
one treble in next cord, five chain, five treble 
with four chain between each in next oval, four 


four chain between each -in next oval, five chain, 
one treble in cord, seven chain, two slip stitch 
with five chain between each in next oval, seven 
chain, two slip stitch as before in next oval, six 
chain; repeat from *, join the four chain to the 
seven chain as in illustration, and also joining 
the chain stitches before the trebles to the corres- 
ponding ones. Second row: along the other 
side of the work, * three double in cord, six 
chain, one double in oval, thirteen chain, four 
slip stitch in same oval, five chain, four slip 
stitch in next oval, five chain, join to eighth of 
thirteen chain, seven chain, one treble where 
four slip stitch were worked, six chain; repeat 
from *. Third row: one treble, two chain, miss 
two; repeat. To fill up the centre hold the 
work with the under side uppermost. One slip 
stitch in first oval, five chain, twice two slip 
stitch with five chain between in two next ovals, 
then four chain, one purl, three chain, joining to 
centre of five chain, one purl, one chain, one 
slip stitch in third of four chain, two chain, one 





chain, two long treble with four chain between 
gach in next cord, four chain, five treble with 


slip stitch in next oval. This completes one cen- 
tre; the others are filled up in the same way. 





COLORED DESIGN FOR TABLE-CLOTH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a table-cloth, to be worked in red, on gray 
crash, or unbleached linen, etc., etc. This border 
is in cross-stitch over four threads of the mate- 


rial; it may be worked with crewel, ingrain silk, } covers are used. 


or cotton. The edge may be of medizeval lace. 
The same design will serve for tea-table covers, 
etc. We also give, above, designs for the newest 
styles of small tea-tables, on which the smaller 
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ROCHET. 





BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVER. 








Material: fawn-colored thread or silk.—Crochet 
thirty-six stitches. First row: One double in 
every stitch. Second row: One chain, two double 
(in back part of stitch), then one double in each 
stitch, two double in last stitch. Third row: 





One chain, double crochet. Fourth to thirty- 
second row: Like the second and third rows 
alternately. Thirty-third row: Like the third. 
Thirty-fourth row: Double crochet, missing first 
and last stitch. Thirty-fifth to sixty-fifth row: 
Like thirty-third and thirty-fourth rows. This 
completes the centre part. For each of the side 
pieces crochet twenty-eight stitches. First row: 
Double crochet, turn the work, one chain, double 
crochet in back part of stitch, four double in last 
of foundation stitch, twenty-seven double. Third 
row: Turn the work, one chain, going back 
along the work, double crochet as before, in- 
creasing in the middle of the work as required. 
Fourth to twelfth row: Like the preceding. Join 
the pieces together on the wrong side with double 
crochet. 
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-CASE: 


WITH DETAIL OF CENTRE. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 
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The upper side of this case is made of claret- 
colored and white satin ribbon, plaited together 
in squares, and embroidered with silver thread, 
and claret-colored silk in point russe, according 
to illustration. 

The lower side is made of claret-colored satin 
lined with white, and both sides are slightly 
wadded, and scented with sachet powder. Round 
the outer edge is a box-plaiting of claret-colored 
satin ribbon under loops of white satin ribbon 
laid down flat: At each corner is a bow of the 
two colors. 











CLOTHES-BASKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








tonne and guipure. The colors should be in 
harmony with the remainder of the room. A 
useful affair, made to look pretty. 


This ornamental basket is for soiled linen. 
The cover may be made either of colored cam- 
bric, and Torchon lace and insertion, or of cre- ; 








CHAIN-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
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The design is embroidered on a white ground designs are particularly in fashion, just now, and 





can be used for a great variety of —— 


with split blue and green shaded filoselle. These 7) 
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BED-POCKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This bed-pocket is intended to be hung at the ; with grey satin, which is quilted and wadded; 
head of a bed, and is very convenient for holding } and at the back with moiré paper. The pocket 
handkerchief, scent bottle, ete. The frame is} is blue gobelins, ornamented with palms cut out 
black bamboo, with ivory knobs. The back of} of cashmere. The arabesques are braided. It 
the pocket is in millboard, and covered in front iF is an immensely pretty affair. 


ner 


EMBROIDERY ON BLACK GRENADINE. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This design can be repeated to any length, and } stitches. As summer is approaching, we give 
forms a pretty trimming for a black dress. Tilleul } this design, now, 80 that there may be time t 
and mandarine silk are used—the mandarine for } work the grenadine. 
the chain — and the tilleul for the cross 








ORNAMENTAL CASE FOR NIGHT-DRESS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Make of white marseilles, or Java canvas. Cut ; The braiding design is done in either white or 
out the case. It consists of a front and back; {colored braid, as the taste may suggest-~if 
the front being five inches shorter than the back. ‘ colored, of course, it must be worsted to bear 





washing; or the design may be done in cross- , hole the upper edge of the back in deep scollops 
stitch, with colored zephyr. The cherub, with } or points; finish with loops and tassels; suspend 
outspread wings, which ornaments the front, is } on the wall, near the bed. A monogram may be 
done in embroidery cotton to match; edge the} added, if wished. This case would be a positive 
front with a two inch wide guipure lace; button- { ornament to a sleeping room. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Tne ImporTANcE oF Goop MANNERS, especially in women, 
is hardly rated as highly as it should be. There is a very 
wide-spread notion that to be brusque, or at least indifferent, 
isin rd: with republican simplicity. Women, indeed, 
err less, in this matter, than men. But even women, some- 
times, consider it a proof of independence, to be rude to 
those who are richer than themselves, or who have had 
superior advantages of culture, or otherwise. It is a sort of 
saying, “I’m as good as you, anyhow,” which may be very 
true, perhaps, but is neither polite, nor pretty, nor required 
by the circumstances. 

Now manners, that are really good, avoid all this. A 
well-bred person invariably tries to please. To do this, it is 
not necessary to act a lie, as some narrow-minded people 
think. It is only necessary to enter, as far as possible, into 
the feelings and interests of others; to listen kindly; to 
condole, if they are sad; to rejoice with them at their good 
luck; to avoid running against their angles, if they have 
any; to say what you can that is pleasant, and to keep back 
what is offensive. Sympathy, in a word, is the key-note. 
Nor does it take much book-learning, or a college education, 
to do this. It is cultivation of the heart, not of the head, 
that is required. 

What are called good manners, go farther than this, how- 
ever, when at their best, and include, at least with women, 
much more. Dignity of deportment and behavior, the 
graceful carriage, a gentle voice, the sweet temper that 
makes home peaceful, are as much 4 part of good manners 
as the unconscious ease and sympathetic talk, which go so 
far to win applause in society. But a true lady is always at 
bestathome. The piety, which is content to regulate private 
conduct, without making war on everything and everybody, 
is, as it were, a part of her nature. She is never dogmatic. 
What years of experience teach men in this respect, the in- 
stinct of lady-hood tells her from the first. She has charity 
for all; it is the sin, not the sinner, she denounces; blessings 
fall from her, as she walks, like the sunshine, on the good 
and bad alike. The true lady never thinks that slang is 
humor, or that pertness is wit. She is always a good listener. 
She never interrupts. She is never aggressive. She shrinks 
from all obtrusive display. She is never “loud.” She con- 
siders it as much her duty to dress prettily for her husband, 
at home, as for the most elegant entertainment abroad. 

This culture, out of which grows the well-bred woman, is, 
as we have already said, more of the heart than of the 
head. Intellectual education alone will not give it. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, the great lexicographer, is a case in point. 
He had mental culture, but not social. His talk was bril- 
liant, but his manners were those of a boor. We see a good 
many similar examples in our own day. Sometimes, even ? 
with women, intellectual culture produces a like result. 
The learning is not, indeed, pushed too far: no woman can 
be educated too highly: but it is too exclusively indulged 

"in, and to the neglect of things equally essential, to say the 
least. 





Our “Hien Prestiaz.”—The Lebanon (Pa.) News says: 





“The last number of ‘ Peterson’s Magazine’ is a truly bril- 
liant one, and maintains the high prestige it has won for 
itself, and which has endeared it to its admirers, Its stories 
are better than ever.” 
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To Preserve Cut Fiowenrs, in the best way, and to dis. 
play them properly, are secrets that every lady ought to 
know. The most lasting way to display them, as well as 
the most economical, is that of using any low shallow vessel, 
either of glass or china, of about the size and depth of a 
soup plate. If this is filled with nice fresh wood moss, 
made up in a slightly conical or mould-like form, the flowers 
and foliage can be arranged to great advantage, and made 
to look almost as natural as if growing in the positions in 
which they are placed, instead of having that excessively 
formal appearance they generally have when closely packed 
in.a vase. Not only do they look infinitely better in this 
way, but they last fresh considerably longer, owing to the 
much larger surface exposed immediately under them, and 
from whence a stream of vapor is continually arising from 
the moss surrounding their stems. Besides the nice fresh 
appearance this has, it is of great use, also, for keeping the 
flowers in any position they may be placed in, so that they 
may be quickly and easily arranged. One reason why many 
flowers are so short-lived, when cut, is that to get them in 
quickly, they are sometimes subjected to more heat and 
confinement than is good for them, and when to this there 
is loss of light, as occurs in the winter, the petals must in- 
evitably come thin and flimsy, in which state a dry air at 
once affects them unfavorably. This being the case, any 
plants that are being grown for the purpose of supplying 
cut blooms should be stood as near the glass as can be done 
without touching, and in such positions that they may have 
full benefit of all the sunshine available. So favored, there 
will be little difficulty in keeping them fresh for a consider 
able length of time, provided the situation they occupy in 
the room when cut is far removed from the fire, and not 
where they are subjected to draughts, as they would be if 
placed between the door and the fire, as there is always air 
passing from the one to the other, caused by the combustion 
of the fuel. 

THE OnE FRienpd.--To every woman, who holds the hon- 
ored name of wife, her husband must be her first friend. 
Between them, no one else can come, without a sad aliena- 
tion. We once knew a good, but young and thoughtless, 
woman entertain an old friend, with a laughing commentary 
on her husband’s pecaliar weaknesses. He overheard her, 
and being a man of strong feelings and morbid sensitiveness, 
it proved the beginning of a life of utter wretchedness for 
both. We cannot believe that wives can have no female 
friends, for we know better, but long experience has taught 
us, that the woman, who exalts one of her own sex above 
her husband, is on the sure road to domestic infelicity. 
“ Hide one another's faults and bear each other’s burdens,” 
is a golden text, that ought to be hung up on the walls of 
évery house. And “My husband is my first and dearest 
friend,” ought to be the language of every married woman. 


ANOTHER WARNING.—We caution the public, once more, 
against swindlers, who infest the country, soliciting sub- 
scriptions for “Peterson.” Some of these rascals have gone 
to the trouble even of getting up printed receipts, in order 
the easier to deceive. Do not trust any stranger. Either 
remit, direct, to us, at our risk (see end of Prospectus), or 
else join some club, the getter up of which you know to be 
reliable. We have no agents for whom we are responsible. 
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Apprtrons To Civss may be made, at any time, at the Joseph Bal: By Ali der Dumas. I vol.,8vo. Phila- 
price paid by the rest of the club. If enough additional sub- } delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—After all, we must go 
scribers are sent, to make up a second club, the person send- } back to Dumas, if we want really first-rate romances. No 
ing them will become entitled to a second premium, or pre- } writer of this g ti pproaches him in interest. In 
miums. Always notify us, however, when such a second } briskness of action he is unrivalled. The volume before us 
club is completed. These additions may be made, moreover, is a new edition of “Joseph Balsamo,” the chief character 
at any time during the year. Back numbers to January can } of which is the famous Count Cagliostro, pretended al- 
always be supplied. Clubs must begin with either the Janu- } chemist, possible clairvoyant, and absolute rogue, who fig- 
ary, or July numbers. ured so largely, in Paris, towards the close of the last cen- 
er tury, and duped so many, even of the highest rank. With 
Our Futt-Size Diagram patterns have been even more the exception of the “ Three Guardsmen,” which must ever 
popular than we supposed they would be. “They fill a? porn omen ce egg ao ee ne 
want, long felt,” writes one lady, “They were the only } leis us, perhaps, his best. Aarentieuiine 
thing needed to make ‘Peterson’ perfect,” writes another. 3 mere romance, however ; it is a splendid historical panorama 
In the present number we give a “Polonaise,” many sub- 3 of the eighteenth century: in it a succession of characters 
scribers having asked for one. move and act—Louis XV., Du Barry, Choiseul, Richelieu, 

Marie Antoinette, De Rohan, etc., etc. The volume is a 
~ ag handsome octavo. 

Waisrsanps for the front of dresses that have Princesse The Nabob. By the author of “ Sidonie.” Translated from 
backs are so popular that they are now added to selene} the French. By Lucy H. Hooper. 1 vol., 12mo. Boston: 
polonaises. Some of the latter have a belt of the same ma-} Estes & Lauriat.—Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper, the translator of this 
terial, set in at the first dart, and this belt is so wide that } new fiction, is one of the most accomplished linguists of 
three or four large buttons are required to fasten it. In ; the day, a perfect mistress, not only of the idioms of foreign 














-other polonaises the belt commences under the arms. 


“Qurapest AND Best.”—The Des Moines (Iowa) Plain } 
Talk says of our last number, that it “ More than maintains ‘ 
the popularity of this unrivalled lady’s book.” It adds, 
“ At its price, ‘Peterson’ is the cheapest of the really good 
magazines.” 

= 3 


No New Contrrevtors need forward articles to us, unless ; 


the stories are of very decided merit. We are over-run with } 
applications, from aspirants, who cannot, always, even write } 
grammatically, “Peterson” wants nothing but what is 3 
first-rate. } 
“For Twenty-Five Years.”—A lady sends us a club, and 
writes, as follows: “I have taken your magazine for twenty- 3 
five years, and prefer it to all others. Your engravings are } 
so much superior.” We have hundreds of such letters, 
Arways Haver In View some noble end. Don’t dawdle 
througk life, if rich, or sink into a mere money-getter, if 


poor; but remember that good of some kind can always be 
done by everyone: do “what your hand findeth to do.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 2 
Too Rich. A Romance, After the German of Adolph Streck- $ 
fuss. By Mrs. A. L. Wistar, 1 vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co.—The name of Mrs. A. L. Wistar, on the 
title page of a new novel, is a guarantee, not only that the ? 
story has been well translated, but also that the story itself } 
is exceptionally good of its kind. As a translator this lady > 
is simply perfect. No foreign idioms, or other traces of an 2 
alien origin, are to be met with in the books she renders } 
into English. If we had not been told otherwise, we would, } 
for example, have seen no proof in the book before us, that ; 
it was written, at first, in a foreign language. Now we can } 
say this of few other translations that come before us. 
Whether rendered from the French, or German, they gen- ; 
erally betray their origin, some in a less, some in a greater 
degree. As for “Too Rich” itself, it is a charming tale, 
belonging to the very best modern German school, being 3 
sufficiently romantic to please even “sweet sixteen,” and } 
yet not mawkishly sentimental. The volume is printed in ; 
the usual neat style, which distinguishes all the publications 
of the Lippincotts, 


languages, but also of the corresponding idioms in her own. 
The story itself is written with great art. In this respect 
the French novelists outrank both the English and German. 
Our American writers would do well to make a study of the 
processes, by which this author, and others of his nation, 
achieve their results. One event follows another, without 
effort; there is no improbability ; the characters work har- 
moniously ; and the whole is told in a style of such limpid 
clearness, that you never have to read a sentence over twice, 
as with some of our own writers, to find out what it means. 
The volume is neatly printed. 

Poems and Songs. By Robert I. McMehan. 1 vol, small Mo. 
Cincinnati: Elm Street Printing Co—This is a beautifully 
printed volume, containing many very choice poems, which, 
we understand, have met with great favor in Cincinnati 
and the West generally. The author has the happy faculty 
of ministering to the gay as well as to the grave. His 
“ Bachelor’s Soliloquy,” a parody on Hamlet's famous “To 
Be or Not To Be,” is, for instance, as felicitous, in its way, 
as the tender and tragical “Story of Alonzo,” with which 
the book begins. The author has real poetical ability, we 
do not exaggerate when we say so, and a sincere wish to do 
good as well, two qualities which, in these times especially, 
are not to be ignored. The public should hear from him 
more frequently. 

My Intimate Friend. A Novel. By Florence I. Duncan. 1 vol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—A story of every 
day life, written, we should think, largely from experience, 
and therefore on the right track. It is full of good points, 
though apparently the work of a beginner, or at least of one 
not yet entirely perfect in her art. The scenes in Canada 
are particularly graphic: the whole story, in fact, is full of 
local color. We can recommend it as well worth perusal. 

Two Ways to Matrimony; or, Is This False Love, or False 
Pride? A Novel. 1 vol., 12mo. 7. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
—A very pretty little story of modern life, written anony- 
mously, and apparently by a new aspirant for fame. An 
excellent moral runs through the book. We cordially re- 
commend it, not only as an interesting story, but also as 


’ teaching many much needed and valuable lessons of life. 


The volume is very handsomely printed. 

A Law Unto Herself. By Rebecca Harding Davis. 1 vol., 
8vo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, Of all our Ameri- 
can authors, this one is at once the most original, and the 
raost sincere. She always, too, leaves on the reader's mind 
the impression of great reserved power, the feeling that she 
could do better even than she does. This, her latest, fiction, 
3 affords, in addition to the interest of the story, a very curious 
¢ physchological study. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT, ETO. 





ARM-CHAIR. 

Our Premium Ptates afford, to subscribers to “ Peterson,” 
a fine opportunity to decorate the walls of their parlors, with 
choice steel engravings, at a merely nominal price. As we 
own the plates, from which the impressions are taken, we 
can afford to furnish impressions to subscribers, (but to no 
others), at the cost of paper and printing, in other words, at 
fifty cents each. We have, now, thirteen of the plates, so 
that there is great variety of choice. They are all engraved 
in the best style, and are printed from the steel plates. The 
engravings, offered by others, are generally mere lithographs. 
We challenge a comparison. This is a rare chance to get 
first-rate pictures at a nominal price, 

THe Most BEAvTIFUL AND FAsHIONABLE WOMEN use 
Laird’s Bloom of Youth, knowing by experience how mar- 
velously brilliant and smooth it renders the complexion, 
what a chaste perfume it exhales, and how refreshing and 
cooling it is tothe skin. Its entire freedom from everything 
likely to prove injurious, is another strong recommendation 
in its favor. It completely removes all blemishes upon the 
face, neck, and arms, causes wrinkles to disappear, and gives 
the faded cuticle an appearance of juvenile freshness, 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this gazine at r 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. 7+ goes to every county, village and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address PeTERson’s MacazinE, Philadelphia. 


hl 








MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


(Mevicat Borany—Or THE GARDEN, Fretp AND Forest.) 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D, 


No. IV.—Matvace®, MAtiow. 

The few plants that will be described here, under this 
order, are herbs with alternate leaves, flowers regular, and 
as a family are remarkable for their mucilaginous and de- 
mulcent properties. The order is especially noted, and dis- 
tinguished for embracing the Gossypium herbaceum, or cotton 
plant, which enters so largely into the planting business, 
the commercial and manufacturing interests of the entire 
civilized portions of both hemispheres, 

I.—ALTHEA OFFICINALIS, marsh mallow (from the Greek 
Altho, to heal, from its reputed properties), grows throughout 
Europe, inhabiting salt marshes, banks of rivers, and moist 
places generally. It is also found growing in this country 
in similar situations, especially in New York and on the 
coast of New England. It was at one time much cultivated 
in gardens for its mucilaginous properties, but the ulmus 
JSulva, slippery elm, has almost entirely supplanted it in the 
estimation of physicians. 

Its leaves are ovate or sub-cordate, often three-lobed! two 
to four inches long, velvety ; peduncles three to six-flowered, 
pale red subpaniculate. 

Uses.—Possessed of diuretic and demulcent properties, 
marsh mallow-root has been employed with satisfactory 
results in inflammatory affections of the kidneys, bladder, 
and urinary organs generally, as ardor urine, strangury 
from the action of the fly blister, and it is held to be better 
than the elm in inflammation of the stomach, bowels, dys- 
entery, etc. Asa poultice, it is soothing to painful tumors 
or swellings, wounds, and burns. In a case of anasarca, 
with dropsy of the heart, after much vain treatment, a cure 
was aifected by the use of iodide of potassium, in large infu- 
sions of this root, after free purging from cream of tartar 
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The Althea rosea, or Hollyhock, with its large showy 
flowers is still to be seen in some gardens; but this, with 
many of the old favorites of fifty years ago, is being gradu- 
ally displaced by new varieties and novelties. Thus, as in 
the social world, we part with old friends, indifferently 
perhaps, and alas! too many are forgotten as others step in 
and fill the void, or the “ vacant chair.” 

IL.—The Matva Rorunpiroita, round leaved or running 
mallow, though originally a foreigner, is extensively natu. 
ralized, and even troublesome, in our yards and gardens, 

It is a procumbent plant, with a stem nine to eighteen 
inches long, branching only from the root; leaves cordate. 
orbicular, obtusely five-lobed, peduncles axillary, flowers 
reddish-white, with purple veins. This plant is also muci- 
Jaginous, and formerly a popular ingredient in poultices, 
demulcent drinks, etc., but since the almost universal intro. 
duction of the slippery elm, this, like the Althea, has gone 
much out of use. There are other varieties of the Mallow, 
namely, M. Orispa, sylvestris and moschata, frequently seen 
about gardens, lawns, lanes, etc., which a possessor of Gray 
or Wood's Botany can readily recognize. 

Belonging to the natural order, Malvaces, I will note as 
a matter of interest the Hibiscus esculentus, or Okra, which is 
cultivated for the sake of its young pods or capsules, which, 
are remarkably mucilaginous, and esteemed by many persons 
as an ingredient in soups. Another species of H. is the 
Trionum or Bladder Ketnia, or Flower-of-an-hour, occasion- 
ally seen in gardens. 

The only other member of this family, I shall note, is the 
stately Indian Mallow, or Velvet-leaf—Abutilon Avicenna— 
growing in lanes, waste places, banks of canals, and in some 
cultivated grounds, possessing a stout stem two to five feet 
high, branched, leaves velvety to the feel, four to six inches 
long, nearly circular, or orbicular-cordate, with a sharp 
point; petioles, three to five inches long, flowers yellow, 
The plant is a foreigner, but is becoming quite troublesome, 
It is readily recognized by its large, soft, velvet-like leaf, 
and it should be a pleasure to any one to know its several 
names, Its medical properties (if any) are unknown, 

The words Hibiscus and Abutilon appear to have no special 
signification or derivation. 





FLORICULTURE. 

Lapres’ Fiowers.—The three subjects of which we are 
about to treat are amongst the most elegant and beautiful of 
spring flowers, and will be in great demand for some weeks 
for the table, the drawing-room, and the window. They are 
grown as market plants by thousands. Certain features are 
common to them all. For instance, they are brought into 
flower by gentle forcing at an earlier season than pertains to 
their natural growth. They are all really tolerably hardy 
out of doors, But they fall into the hands of general pur- 
chasers at this period of the year just brought up to the 
blooming point, and are too frequently allowed to perish 
after that has gone by for want of a little attention, which 
would preserve them for use another year. Against this we 
propose to guard our readers. 

Modern authorities have removed the Spirewa, as it was 
formerly termed, to a new genus, that of Hoteia, as it was 
found to differ in certain respects from the rest of the tribe. 
Its proper name, however, is Astilbe barbata. It is a hardy 
perennial, introduced from Japan in 1835. The proper soil 
is sandy loam and peat. It is propagated by division. The 

» plants sold at the various markets and nurseries, are flow- 
ered under glass in a warm temperature, and therefore 
must not be set out of doors, at all events till entirely out of 
bloom, or till warmer weather sets in. They will flourish 
and blossom in the open border, in such soil as we have 


and mandrake, and the action of a large blister subsequently ¢ named for pot culture, though the situation should be toler- 


over the cardiac region. 


ably warm and sheltered. When their season is over they 
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may be plunged out of doors, not being left to get entirely 
dry. In the following October they may be re-potted, placed 
in a cold frame, and receiving the attention usual to frame 
plants, and then be taken into the house in December. 
From that period a gradually augmented temperature may 
be given them—60° will do—to start them till again in 
flower. To propagate them, cut the plants (roots to each) 
into pieces. Plant them out where there is a border, or 
in plunged pots where there is none. Take them up in 
October, and lay them in a cool damp place with cocoa 
fibre strewed amongst them till potted up, which opera- 
tion should be done in pots as small as possible, filled 
firmly with good light soil. Begin with a cool temperature, 
increasing it very gradually. Water freely, but with judg- 
ment, give them plenty of light, and a warmth of 70° to 80° 
by day under glass of some sort. In a warm window or 
room the flowers will be later. They are imported also as 
dry roots by the dealers in bulbs in autumn. When ob- 
tained they should be put in the compost already described, 
and brought on gradually. 

Deutzia gracilis—deciduous shrub; hardy; flowers white, 
in May; Japan, 1850. There are other sections of the genus, 
but “ gracilis” is the best known and most useful; “scabra 
is the next.” Light, rich soil. They are much more easily 
cultivated and adaptable plants than is generally supposed, 
as they may be grown in ordinary borders, They are 
specially valuable against conservatory walls, or in the fore- 
ground of shrubberies. They may be propagated by cut- 
tings or layers. When their flowering season is over, the 
old wood.should be cut close back, If in pots, they may be 
treated as the Spirwa till again required for forcing. It 
will be better, where there is a border, to turn the plants 
out after flowering into good soil, watering them in dry 
weather, and afterwards in November to take them up, pot 
them, and give similar treatment to that we have indicated 
for the “Spirea” japonica. 

Dielytra spectabilis, one of the most distinct and elegant 
of flowers, is a hardy herbaceous perennial (once called 
Fumaria), requiring rich open soil. Propagated by division, } 
or side shoots with a bit of root attached, or cuttings of the 
young shoots in spring, managed as dahlias are. This root 
is properly a tuber. It was introduced from the W. of ? 
China 1846. There is no more graceful table and drawing- 
room plant than this, and it may be had early from gentle 
heat, or will flower without in any place where its succulent 
stems and foliage can be completely protected from frost and 
cold winds. In sheltered positions out of doors it forms a 
large kind of bush, soft-wooded, of course, but in such posi- 
tions loses much of its delicacy both of flower and foliage, 
but is still interesting. After passing out of bloom those in 
pots may be set aside, requiring little attention beyond occa- 
sional watering till required to be brought again into use. ; 
About November they should be shaken out of the old pots, > 
be replaced in larger, and fresh soil given, and then be ; 
placed under cover and brought gradually on either in a ; 
warm or cool house, as circumstances require. This is one } 
of the easiest plants to cultivate finely in pots there is, Al 3 
three of these most valuable plants for amateurs, from their } 
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hardiness and simplicity of t, will grow out of 
doors in almost any situation; and if any winter protection 
should be deemed necessary, two or three inches of cocoa 
fibre will be quite sufficient. 








ETIQUETTE. 

EriquetTe or INtTROpUCTIONS, ETC., ETC.—Society in > 
America is so constantly changing, that as yet many people } 
do not always feel quite sure of their social position. In ; 
Europe, classes are generally so distinctly marked, that there } 
is no doubt on the subject. There birth has the precedence } 
over money, worth, or refinement. Here, sometimes, the ; 


intellectual poor man feels that he may be snubbed by the 
1ich upstart, or the hard-working, honest man, by the well- 
bred “ne’er do well,” whose ancestor may have signed the 
Declaration of Independence, or made his money two or 
three generations ago, by selling whisky, or importing 
slaves. In consequence of this thin skinnedness, agreeable 
people often meet, in social life, and never speak to each 
other, without a formal introduction, as they do not know 
how their advances will be received. And this, too, in a 
country where all should meet on an equality. / ‘woad, it is 
considered sufficient, if you meet a stranger at a friend’s 
house, that the stranger is a person, whom it will be proper 
for you to know, or he would not have been admitted to the 
house, and therefore, you will naturally converse with him, 
as if you had already had a formal introduction. Here, the 
custom is gaining ground, we are glad to say, and social 
intercourse is thereby becoming much more pleasant. 

In the best bred circles, therefore, it is considered quite 
proper to make some passing remark to a person near you, if 
that person is not otherwise occupied, without waiting for a 
formal introduction. The very pleasantest acquaintances are 
sometimes made in this way. But it is never considered neces- 
sary to continue the acquaintance, thus commenced, without 
it may be the wish of both parties. You may meet, the next 
day, on the street, and pass without bowing, if you wish ; 
though, if there is no decided objection to the individual, it 
is more civil to acknowledge the acquaintance by a slight 
bow. If the acquaintance has been mutually agreeable, it 
will probably ripen to a pleasing friendship. With her own 
sex, a girl may, of course, make the evening pass more 
pleasantly for herself, and for another, by getting into con- 
versation, if both should happen to be standing unoccupied, 
or unattended to. But young ladies should always wait till 
a gentleman has been intrcduced to them formally, before 
conversing with him; and if a gentleman wishes to make 
the acquaintance, he will be sure to find the means, 

In small companies, it is very easy for the host, or hostess, 
to introduce all the guests toeach other; in very large ci.:s, 
this, of course, is quite impossible; therefore if you wish to 
be acquainted with any particular person present, you have 
only to wait till the host or hostess is disengaged, to ask for 
the introduction, or get a friend who may know the person 
to introduce you. It is also quite proper, if you are con- 
versing with one or two persons, whom you know in a group, 
for you to address others in the group, whom you do not 
know, if the conversation is,general ; but be careful to ex- 
press your opinions moderately, and amiably, no matter how 
much you may disagree with others, for they are entitled to 
their opinions as well as yourself. But remember, an ac- 
quaintance so formed need never go any further; you may 
pass the next day, without any recognition, if you wish. 

The person of inferior position should always be intro- 
duced to the superior; the young person to the elder; the 
gentleman to the lady: as “Judge White, may I present 
Mr. Brown? Mr. Brown, Judge White; or, “ Miss Hutchins, 
Mrs. Grey ;” or, “Mrs. Black, I would like to introduce my 
friend, Mr. Smith; Mr. Smith, Mrs. Black.” Many persons 
simply introduce “Mr. Brown, Judge White;” or, “ Mr. 
Smith, Mrs. Black ;” but it is not so elegant, and not so 
proper, for it is always best to ask permission to introduce a 
person, if possible. Very few persons, to be sure, have the 
moral courage to refuse an introduction, but they should 
have the privilege of doing so, if they see fit. One thing 
is most important; let the names of both parties be very 
distinctly pronounced. 

The same remarks apply to persons meeting, when making 
morning calls. In the latter case the hostess can usually 
introduce all her guests; and in order to set them at ease 
at once should do so; though if they are people who have 
mingled much in society, they will not wait for the intro- 
duction, but will converse unaffectedly on general topics, 
though they may never speak again unless they wish. But 
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if the hostess, or any one else, formally introduce two persons ; evenly. For making thin muslin clear it will be found an 


to each other, it is excessively ill-bred not to recognize the 


excellent plan to beat up to a froth the lather in which it ig 


person, so introduced, afterwards, if it is only by the slight- ; to be washed, merely squeezing and pressing it with the 


est bow. 

A lady should always bow to the gentleman first, after he 
has been introduced; and he should return the bow, not 
only by touching his hat, but by lifting it from his head; 
the hat should always be lifted, in bowing to a lady. Shaking | 
hands is very common in this country, but it is not at all ; 


obligatory, and in very fashionable society it is not done, at ¢ 


an introduction, except between two gentlemen. Shaking 
hands, between a young lady and gentleman, is not proper, 
except after they have become on quite intimate terms. ; 

Letters of introduction should be given, with the greatest ° 
caution. The person who gives a letter of introduction ; 
places the person to whom it is sent, under the necessity of { 
entertaining the person introduced (if possible), and cer- 
tainly of paying him all the attention in his power. Per- 
sons should be very careful how they ask for letters of 
introduction in consequence, especially to those whose time 
is very much occupied. The more noted the person is, the 
more chary they should be of putting themselves under an 
obligation, that may be grudgingly given. And yet, if a 
friend gives you a letter of introduction, it is very rude not 


hand, and not rubbing it; then, when quite dry, having 
passed it through thin starch, mixed with gum arabic water, 
dry it once more, dip it into clear water, and clap it well 


} Wil the hands to citar o watil it is dry. If this be care 


fully done, the muslin will look equal to new, the gum 
$ arabic giving it a clear, bright appearance, 

To prepare the gum water for mixing with starch, pour 
one pint of boiling water on two ounces of gum arabic; 


cover it, and let it stand twelve hours; pour it from the 


dregs, and bottle for use. This will be found useful for 
sprinkling washing dresses, which have to be ironed only, 
in course of wearing, and not washed. By rinsing muslin 
in alum water, or by mixing alum with the starch, it is 
rendered uninflammable. When muslin dresses are trimmed 
with plaitings, a piece of flannel is laid between the skirt 
and the flounce, so that they do not stick together in 
ironing. 

Much of the success achieved by French laundresses is 
owing to the number of special appliances, various kinds of 
irons, they have for every branch of their work. Goffering 
tongs must never be put in the fire; when no stove is at 


to accept it. But the letter should never be delivered in $ hand, they can be warmed by placing them under a hot flat 
person. Imagine the awkwardness of sitting still, whilst an { iron. The frill must be slightly wetted beforehand, and 
entire stranger was reading about you. Send, or leave the ¢ damped from time to time as required. The tongs should 
letter, with your card, and wait till the person to whom it is : be held in the right hand like a pair of scissors, and the 
sent, calls on you, which should be done the next day, if at { § article taken between them ; the point niust be pushed well 
all possible; and you should then return the call the day ; to the head of the frill, being steadied by the left hand, 
after. If a letter of introduction is sent to you, you should } half turn given with the right to settle the flute; the process 
do all in your power to make the time pass pleasantly, to the { $ must then be repeated. For the fashionable plaitings lying 





person who brought it. A letter of introduction should 
always be left unsealed, and may be long, or short, as is 
wished. 





we. 
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Wasnine Five Tuines.—For ordinary muslin collars and 
cuffs, tuckers, dress handkerchiefs, gentlemen’s white neck- 
ties, and other things which are not very much soiled, proceed 
as follows: Put them in soak overnight, in the morning 
wash them well with hot soap and water, rinse in cold 
water, slightly blued, dry them, and dip once more in cold 


water, wringing them well. This makes them clear, yet ; 


stiff. Fold them evenly, put them in a towel, and iron them. 
Babies’ frocks, etc., which are more soiled, can be treated 
much in the same way, with the addition of a little borax 


in the soaking water to loosen the dirt, and they must be { 


boiled after washing. Lace and muslin caps and other 


articles which are much worn sometimes become very dirty; { 


in this case they should be put in a basin with shredded 
soap, and well covered with water, and allowed to stand 
from twenty to thirty minutes in a moderate oven. A plate 
should be laid over the basin to keepin the steam. After 
this they will require a great deal of rinsing to get rid of 
the dirt, and sometimes it may be necessary to put them in 
a pan full of cold water, and leave it on the fire till the 
water simmers. Snow water is invaluable to bleach fine 
things, or any white cotton or linen fabric. 

Mu-_.in curtains should first be soaked in cold water. In 
washing it is better to squeeze them with the hand rather 
than to rub them; they should then be rinsed in blue water, 
starched and dried. Many people pin them out carefully 
on a sheet stretched on the floor, and do not iron them, or 
they may be stretched on a frame, as is done by pro- { 


, all one way, it is only necessary to pass an iron subsequently 


over these gofferings. 





HOUSE FURNISHING. 

Smau Rooms, etc. In the United States, as a rule, the 
i rooms of houses are comparatively small; that is small as 
§ contrasted with the vast saloons of English country mansions, 
‘ or Continental palazzas. This must not be forgotten, when 
{ { you come to furnish. What would be suitable for an apart- 
{ ment, twenty-five feet broad by fifty long, and twenty-five feet 
high, (we have occupied such rooms abroad,) is entirely out 
of place in the ordinary parlor of an American house, which 
3 does not contain a quarter as many square feet. 
¢ In furnishing, where rooms are small, the first thing to 
$ do is to choose discreetly the pattern and color of the paper 
‘ for the walls. The pattern should be small and not striking; 
‘the color light; a blueish gray is pretty, or the lightest 
; shade of olive green, or a light yellow; all these colors show 
off pictures, engravings, and photographs to great advan- 
{ tage. If the walls of the room are painted, the light yellow 
{ is particularly effective. 
{ If the rooms are low, hang the pictures low; the more 
space there is between the top of the picture and the ceiling, 
‘ the higher your room will look. It is a very common mis- 
‘ take to imagine that the higher pictures are hung, the 
$ higher the room will appear. Besides, pictures always look 
‘ best, when they are hung no higher than the eye of the 
¢ spectator. The next thing to be considered is the furniture. 
; Anything large ought to be avoided. It is not the quantity, 
é but the size of the furniture in a room, that seems to crowd 
$ it.’ A number of small tables in a small drawing-room will 
take up far less room, and be much more useful than one 


fessional laundresses. If ironing is preferred, it is advisable ‘ big one. We give, this month, two patterns for small tea- 


to pin the upper end to the edge of the ironing table, so that ; $ 


in proceeding, the length can be let down double on a chair, 
which prevents the curtain getting creased. Two ironers 
should work simultaneously, and the thicker the ironing § 
blanket the better; care should be taken to iron the edges ’ 


tables, which would look very pretty in small rooms. Even 


$ the ornaments should be chosen judiciously ; they ought all 
¢ 


to be small and delicately shaped, and harmonise in color. 
One is so accustomed now to go into good-sized rooms with 
dark papers, large carved oak pieces of furniture, curtains 
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with striking patterns, carpets with startling rugs on them, 
enormous bowls, jars, and plates, not only on the chimney 
piece, but on brackets and nails all round the room, that it 
is difficult to descend to the fact that in small rooms one 
must give up the bold style of picturesque furnishing, and 
come down to dainty refined taste in chovusing one’s sur- 
roundings. It is quite necessary to keep the small dimen- 
sions of the house continually before one: curtains, carpets, 
table-cloths, sofa and chair coverings, ought all to be got 
with the view of striking the eye as little as possible. As 
with a well-dressed person, so with a well-furnished house, 
the general good effect ought to strike the outsider, never 
one individual thing. There is now no difficulty in getting 
harmonious combinations; in fact, the difficulty at present 
is for old-fashioned people with gorgeous tastes to satisfy 
their longings for violent, and what we now think offensive, 


We may add, that the taste for dark papers on walls, 
which is now the rage, is not only inartistic in small rooms, 
but unhealthy, because it absorbs light. Just as plants 
wither in a cellar, so people, children especially, need light, 
and the cheerful rooms which plenty of light makes, 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
R2-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical 


MEATS. 


Mutton Chops Stewed.—Wash and wipe the chops; roll 
them in flour or cracker dust, and fry them a light brown. 





To six chops, have ready in a stew-pan, one quart of water, 
hree onions sliced, pepper and salt; after stewing ten 


tl 
contrasts in colors. These have disappeared, and in their ’ minutes, add the chops; cover tightly, and let them stew for 
stead we have soft shades of blue, red, — and yellow. ; an hour and a-half. Remove all scum that may arise. Ina 
Black and gold has taken the place of white and gold, and { small saucepan stir one teaspoon of browned flour, into one 


dark oak (stained or time-worn) is often preferred to light- ; tanjespoon of melted butter; then pour in gradually the 


colored woods, though these have lately come much into } 


fashion for sideboards, 

One of the drawbacks to a small house is the difficulty of 
keeping it tidy. It is almost unnecessary to say there ought 
to be a place for everything, and that a fresh occupation 
should never be begun until the suits and trappings of the 
employment last in hand have been put away, lest the 
material used in each should get mixed up and litter the 
room. Nothing is more comfortless than the sight of a room 
with newspapers flung down in one corner, music on the 
piano and chairs, work baskets open with the last pieces of 


gravy from the chops; stir until it thickens, and then pour 
upon the chops, and serve on a heated dish. 

Gallimaufry.—Take as much cold salt beef as you require 
for your dish, and mince it small. Boil some cabbages till 
nearly done, take them out of the saucepan, drain the water 
thoroughly from them, and chop them small. Take equal 
quantities in bulk of the minced beef and cabbage, mix 
them well together, and fry with a little butter, or good 
clarified dripping, in a frying-pan till done of a nice light 
color; pile the gallimaufry high in a dish, and serve very 
hot. 





work lying on the table, writing materials in a confused 
heap on the wr‘ting table, and books piled up anyhow and } Fillets of Beef with Carrots.—Take a piece of the undercut 
anywhere. Still you must not let the room look stiff. Let of the sirloin, and cut it into neat fillets (pear shape), 
it seem, on the contrary, as it you lived in it: to effect this ¢ sprinkle them with pepper and salt, and cook them with a 
a little careless grace, not untidiness, is desirable. Some ; little butter in a tin in the oven. Do not let them be 
management and thought can always prevent confusion, } overdone; add a piece of glaze the size of a walnut, and 
though it undoubtedly requires the quality of patience when dissolved turn the fillets over in it. Serve in a circle 
added to that of order. It is far easier to fling down one } round some 

thing and take up another, than deliberately to put itaway { New Carrots—Trim a quantity of the smallest new carrots 
and take out another. Another important item is having { that can be obtained, and boil them in salted water. When 
places in which to put away things. There is no possible done drain off the water, add a piece of fresh butter to the 
room for large chests of drawers, chiffonidres, or even that } carrots, some parsley finely minced, a dash of pepper, 
convenient thing a box ottoman, in so limited a space as } }ittle powdered sugar, and a squeeze of lemon, moisten 
that we are considering. One must resort to shelves and : with a little stock free from fat, and keep them hot till 








small cupboards, put up on the wall in any unoccupied 3 wanted. 


corner that can be found. Even these may be turned to 
ornamental as well as useful purposes, for nothing is easier 
than to get plain deal cupboards painted black and gold, 


; Roast Quarter of Lamb.—Let the fire be clear, but not too 
¢ fierce. Cover the joint with greased paper, and baste it fre- 


$ quently. Half an hour before serving remove the paper and 


and with pretty designs on the panels. Shelves, too, covered ¢ haste the joint with butter and lemon juice, lastly sprinkle 
with cloth the same color as the curtains or furniture in } a little flour and salt over it. Time of roasting from two to 


the room, add to its effect, and help to keep it tidy. Most of 
our readers will know that in a bedroom, which is not large 
enough for a wardrobe, a row of pegs put up in a recess of 
the wall, with a pretty chintz curtain hung before it, is also 
a useful, and at the same time pretty, addition to the room. 

Asmall house cannot only be made extremely comfortable, 
but very pretty, and can be more satisfactory in every way 
to people who are not rich, than a house which is too large 
for the :. -vants to keep clean, and which can only be barely 
furnished. No mention has been made yet of the kitchen ; 
but, as cooks generally take as much interest in their 
kitchens as their mistresses do in their sitting-rooms, it is, 
perhaps, as well to suggest that a small dresser in a small 
kitchen is very essential, both to its look and comfort; 
again, shelves in the recesses of the wall take up little room, 
and are most useful, The fewer cooking utensils one has, 
the better; and, as every pot and pan ought to be well 
cleaned out every time it is used, having few things does 
not really add to the cook’s trouble, though she may have 
occasionally to give herself more time to cook the dinner, 
than if she had a separate saucepan or pan for everything. 


§ two and a-half hours. 


Mint Sauce.—Chop as finely as possible a, quantity of mint 

$ leaves previously washed, add to them sufficient white wine 

vinegar and water in equal parts to float them, and a small 

quantity of powdered sugar. Let the sauce stand an hour 
before serving. 

VEGETABLES. 

Stewed Celery—Trim the roots, and cut to the same length 

; (about six inches) three heads of celery; wash them care- 

$ fully, tie them together with string. Parboil them a few 

} minutes, and drain them. Put them in a saucepan with an 

; onion, a blade of mace, some whole pepper, salt, and sufficient 

boiling water to cover them. Let them boil till nearly done, 


Q 


‘then drain them; melt an ounce of butter in a saucepan, 


and mix with it a dessert-spoonful of flour, add as much of 
the water in which the celery was boiled as is wanted to 
make the sauce, a good quantity of grated cheese, with 
pepper and ealt to taste; stir it over the fire, and simmer 
gently till done. 

Brussels Sprows @ la Mattre d’Hotel.—Trim them neatly, 
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and wash them in several waters. Put them to boil in 
plenty of salted water, and when almost done strain and dry 
them in a cloth; melt a piece of butter in a saucepan, toss 
them in this until done, adding some minced parsley, a 
sprinkling of pepper and galt, and the juice of a lemon. 

Potato Snow.—Boil some potatoes in their skins. When 
they are cooked peel them and pass them through a coarse hair 
sieve into a vegetable dish, with a few small pieces of butter 
in it. The dish must be very hot, and the operation must be 
conducted quickly, not to allow the potatoes to get cold; 
wipe the sides of the dish, ard serve quickly. 


CAKES. 


Purgative Ginger Cukes—Take half pound flour, of treacle 
a quarter of a pound, butter two ounces, powdered ginger 
half an ounce, jalap one ounce, caraways a quarter 
ounce. Mix the flour, caraways and jalap together first; 
then rub in the butter, and finally the treacle. Roll the 
dough out, and divide the mass into fully fifty cakes, which, 
when baked, are fit for use. One cake is sufficient for a 
young child, and two for one of riper years. They act as a 
mild aperient. 


Pound Seed Cake—One pound of butter beaten to a} 
cream, one pound sifted lump sugar, one pound of flour, } 


well dried, eight eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, 
and caraway seeds to taste. Mix the ingredients, and beat 
all well together for one hour, Put the batter into a tin 
shape, lined with paper and buttered. Bake in a moderate 
oven. 

Plain Cake—Take three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
quarter pound of brown sugar, quarter pound of currants, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one egg, and nearly 
half a pint of milk. The powder to be mixed with the flour 
and the milk when going into the oven. 

WARDROBE. 

Various Modes of Preserving Furs—1. Lay up along with 
furs to be preserved a tallow candle. 2. Take out the furs 
from the drawer, etc., frequently, beat them well, expose 
them to the air, and scent the box where they are kept 
either with spirits of turpentine, camphor, Russia leather, 
or cedar wood. 3. Pepper them well before putting them 
away. 4. Wash them over with a very weak solution of 
corrosive sublimate. If this solution leaves a white powder 
on the fur when dry, it is too strong; ten grains to the pint 
will be enough. 

To Clean Silk.—One pint and a fifth of gin or whiskey, 
four ounces soft soap, and six ounces honey; to be well 
mixed in an open dish. Lay the silk on a clean deal table, 
and rub it well on both sides with a sponge dipped in the 
above mixture. Have ready two pails filled with cold, soft 


as to catch the smoke, and the stains will disappear, If 
you have stained your muslin or gingham dress or your 
white apron with berries, before wetting with anything 
else, pour boiling water on the stains, and they will dis. 
appear. Before fruit juice dries, it can often be removed by 
cold water, using a sponge and towel if necessary. Rubbing 
the finger with the inside of the paring of apples will 
remove the most of the stain eaused by paring. Ink, also, 
if washed out or sopped up from the carpet with milk, 
immediately when it is spilt, can be almost entirely re- 
moved. Ink spots on floors cau be extracted by scouring 
with sand, wetted in oil of vitriol and water. When the ink 
is removed rinse with strong potash water. 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fic. 1.—CarriaGe on Hovse-Dress or Deticate Yettow 
Foutarp, which is made in the Princess style, and buttoned 
a little diagonally from top to bottom; the plain trimming 
down the front is “pinked,” as well as that around the 
bottom of the skirt, which is finished with a black and 
white lace; the under skirt, sleeves and kow on the shoulder 
are of black velvet. Small hat of very coarse straw, trimmed 
with black velvet and cherries. 

Fie. 1.—WaALKinG-Dress oF Stone-CoLorRED Bovrertz, 
Spotrep with Rep AND GREEN; the front of the dress is 
plain, and has large buttons placed down the left side; the 
back is only trimmed with three bias’ bands of the same 
material corded with green and red silk. The rather short, 
close-fitting paletot is of gray cloth, fastened down the front 
with large pearl buttons; it has a belt, with a pearl buckle 
and two Garrick capes with a very deep collar. Gray felt hat 
trimmed with a large red rose and red satin ribbon. 

Fia. 111.—Hovse-Dress or GRAYISH BLUE SrLK; the back 
is made with a long square train, and is embroidered in 
white silk; the front is trimmed with two knife-plaitings 
of the silk, the upper one of which is headed by a narrow 
plaiting and a band of velvet, and the lower one is headed 
by a band of embroidery. The waist is one of the newest 
styles, and is tight at the throat, but is cut out square cvera 
plaited chemisette of crépe lisse ; it is trimmed with bands of 
velvet. The elbow sleeves have a ruffle of the silk with a lace 
ruffie underneath, and a band of velvet above. A wide band 
of velvet, fastened by a large silver buckle, passes around the 
upper part of the skirt. 

Fig. rv.—Watxinc-Dress or Ecru-Cororrp CasHMert; 
the skirt is trimmed with a rather wide but scant ruffle of 
the same material finished with a narrow binding of green 
silk; the long close-fitting paletot has a vest of the same 





water, and rinse the breadths separately, first in one bucket 
and then in the other, and put them in the open air upon a $ 
towel-horse to drain (a shady, cool place is best). When the 
silk is nearly dry, iron it on the wrong side. It will be of 
little use to turn a silk dress, without first removing all 
grease spots, as any marks very speedily work through. 

A Hint.—Housekeepers should know that a small piece 
of paper or linen, moistened with spirits of turpentine, 
and put into a bureau or wardrobe, for a single day, two 
or three times a year, is a sufficient perservative against 
moths. ’ 

To Make Linen Collars and Ouffs Stiff and Bright—Mix 
wheaten starch in cold water; dip in the articles, let them 
remain about ten minutes before ironing; they become 
glossy and stiff as new. 


material, and is trimmed with two narrow bias bands of 
green silk; the sleeves, which are very wide at the hand in 
the old “flowing” shape, are lined with white silk and 
trimmed like the paletot. Yellow straw hat trimmed with 
a wreath of pear blossoms and a large green feather. 

Fic. v.—Watktne-Dress oF Dark Bive Camet’s-HarR; 
it is made in the Princess style, and has a front of silk of 
the same color with several pipings of silk down the front; 
the bottom is trimmed with three ruffles of the material; 
the skirt is slightly looped in the back. Dark blue felt hat 
trimmed wilh poppies. 

Fig. vt.—Wa.kine-Dress oF DARK Brown CASHMERE; 
the front is a good deal wrinkled, the back is square and 
trimmed with a knife-plaiting of the same; a ruffle of the 
cashmere finishes the bottom of the skirt, the deep blouse 
basque is also finished with a plaiting of the cashmere, and 
has a broad belt fastened with a steel buckle; the blouse is 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Stains of all Kinds.—If you have been picking or handling $ 
any acid fruit, and have stained your hands, wash them in 
clear water, wipe them lightly, and while they are yet 
moist strike a match, and shut your hands around it so $ 


made with a yoke. Bonnet of coarse brown straw trimmed 
with fruits. 

Fig. vit.—CarriaGE-Dress oF BourettEe or MANY SHADES 
or Gray, which is to be worn over black silk, that is trimmed 
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in front with one scant ruffle and with three at the back; Gradually the shorter skirt is gaining ground for walking 
the bourette over-dress is bound with gray silk, and opens } With this is worn the “ washerwoman’s skirt,” of the same 
both back and front. Mantilla of black silk trimmed with } material as the under-skirt, if desired, or of a different ma- 
laceand fringe. Gray felt bonnet with a silk crown trimmed } terial. The laveuse over-skirt is simply turned up at the 
with black grapes. This makes a very elegant costume for ; bottom, faced ‘with something that is appropriate, and 
second mourning. caught together at the back, thus making a very simple 
Fig. vitt.—WALKING-CosTuME oF BLACK Stik; the under- } ©Ver~dress. 
dren fas 0 doepesttiel Sete; Set nee Ori WHT | i, wetetband, ox ey may be oe On ng ition ES 
black silk, made very long plain, fastened down the 
side, but with a double row of buttons on each side of the ove _ papa ~_ wad wpigemeal a gy agp Ons 
front; the three Garrick capes are finished with only a wid AR Ne FES Se ee e Fall Diouss 
ota ooh teen nore tee beret | oe Eee 
ae hom dint tankes ne me a The sacques are nearly tight-fitting, moderately long, and 
are made either with or without vests, but our fashion en- 
Fic. 1x.—Princess Hovuse-Dress or SNOWFLAKE AND VEI- gravings are eo variof and full, that it is not nec is 
vet; the front of the robe is of velvet, and in the Breton style ; say more than we have done. 9 
the lower half, from the knees, being gathered; the edge Manties are worn as well as sacques, and we predict that 
is bordered with a kilting, and the upper part is of snow- the mantilla will be popular, in consequence of the marriage 
flake. The velvet waistband commences at the side —— } of the new Queen of Spain, which will, for a little while, at 
and is fastened with a buckle... The dress is fastened with } least, suggest new fashions to the Paris dressmakers. 
age Pattons os Mir as Ge cnnend Duis, The Gevren ave Bonnets vary but little in shape from those worn during 
mowflake, and the deep cuffs are velvet. the winter. The cap crown promises to be popular, and all 
Fig. x.—MANTLE For SPRING OF BLAck SILK trimmed with } the fronts are quite close to the head. Beads are used to 
a very wide black galloon, which is figured in satin; the } orngment bonnets, especially jet. In this material very 
front ends turn over and are fastened down by a bow of } Jarge beads like nail heads are used, as well as rows of finer 
silk ribbon; the mantle has two capes. Dress of gray cash- } ones, Jet embroidery is also popular; also, the “clair de 
mere; black straw bonnet trimmed with tea-roses and } tyne” beads. On very dressy bonnets white jet, gold-colored 
grapes, and tea-rose colored ribbon. beads, smoked pearl beads, etc. are used. Flowers will 
Fic. x1.—Hovse-Dress or Moss-Green Sik; the back is } always be popular on spring bonnets. They seem to be a 
plain; the front is cut square, and has a plaiting of silk the 3 necessity of the season, and this year is no exception to the 
length of the basque, which is confined at the waist by a} rule. All the pretty early flowers are to be seen as well as 
poppies, carnations, wall flowers, and various fruits with 


narrow belt; revers of the silk form a collar. 
GeneraAL Remarks.—We give an unusually large number } their blossoms. Satin and watered ribbons are used for 


3 
of collars, etc., etc., this month. The fichu is of orépe lisse ; rosettes, loops, bows and strings. 
5 
3 
; 
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edged with lace and fastened in front with a large bow and The finest chips, fine straws, both black and white, and 
a cluster of flowers; the bows show some of the newest styles } coarse straws of all colors are to be found. 
of these pretty things; the collars are of the very latest The round hats are also numerous in shape and style. 
fashion; the square one with the deep elbow ruffle can be } The Gainsborough is, perhaps, not as large as it was a year 
made of real lace, or of Torchon cr Russian lace. The 3 ago. The Fra Diavolo is turned up at the side, with a 
chemisette is to be worn under a square necked dress, and } pointed crown, and over some youthful, pretty faces the cld 
is particularly suitable for such a dress as that of figure } style round hat or toque is most becomingly perched 
three of our fashion plate. The bonnets and’ hats are some 
of the very prettiest of the many new and pretty ones that 
have appeared ; the first bonnet is of black straw, studded CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
with jet; the small stiff cape turns up at the back, and has 
plaited silk cape like the primrose-colored silk that encircles 
the crown; black feathers and bunches of yellow roses. The 
other bonnet is of brown felt trimmed with dark brown 
and light brown feathers, brown silk and a cluster of roses. 
It is quite impossible, on paper, to give an idea of the new 





Fia. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Dress or Prune-BLvE CASHMERE; 
the over-dress is very long and is worn over a prune-blué 
silk skirt; it is open to the depth of half a yard up the back 
of the skirt, and is trimmed all around with a narrow knife- 
plaiting of the prune silk; it buttons down the entire 
spring camel’s hair, and all the other woolen and silk goods, } length of the back to the opening near the bottom of the 
or of the percales, lawns, organdies, etc, Some of the newest skirt; the front is trimmed with a narrow knife-plaiting of 

? the silk put on in a zig-zag form; the coat sleeves are 
silks are shot or changeable, and narrow striped armuresare { r 2 
also new; these stripes are usually of three colors that com- trimmed with a bias band of silk and buttons. 
bine prettily together. Plain silks are always in favor, as 
they are not so pronounced as stripes or checks. The woolen 
goods are of the past winter's colors but of lighter tints, 
and the variety in quality, mixture and name is legion. 





Fia. 1.—Youna Grrt’s Dress or Liant Gray CAMeEr’s- 
} Harr; the narrow under-skirt has one very scant bias 
ruffle of the camel’s-hair; the over-skirt is long in front, 
and draped at the back under two tabs, one of which is 


India and French foulard silks make the very pleasantest } square and the other pointed; the waist is made in the 
dress that can be worn in the spring or on cool summer days, } Plaited blouse fashion, front and back, and is worn with a 
and they are among the most useful dresses in a lady’s } belt; it also has two small capes and a narrow standing 
wardrobe. collar. Gray felt hat trimmed with a blue wing and gray 
The percales, lawns, etc., are of all descriptions; some } ribbons. 
have dashes of two or three colors on dark grounds, this Fie. mi. AND Iv.—Back AND Front oF A GrR1’s OuT-or- 
having something of a bourette effect; others are in stripes, } Door Costume, which is made of dark green serge and 
detached flowers, branches, etc. The finer lawns and or- } trimmed with braid. The skirt has a deep kilting, and tho 
gandies are as exquisite as paintings in color, design and } paletot, which is half-fitting, has a simulated Louis XV. 
delicacy. waistcoat, ornamented with braid. The deep collar and 
But little change has taken place in the make of dresses. } cuffs are guipure. 
Sacques, over-skirts and various kinds of high waists are This costume is engraved on a different page from the 
made, as well as the still popular Princess dress, two preceding ones. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





John Wanamaker 


GRAND DEPOT, THIRTEENTH STREET, 
Philadelphia. 

SILKS.—Our Stock is complete in every respect. 
Stripes and Checks in Black and Whites and Colors, all 
grades. Also 
COLORED SILKS in new shades, of all grades, 
from 75 cents up to the finest qualities, Particular attention 
has been given to the selection of evening shades, which are 
now wanted. 

BLACK SILKS at reduced prices, in all the well- 
known makes. A special bargain at 75 cents, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Grand Depot, Thirteenth St. Philadelphia. 


Orpers BY Mart Recerve Prompt ATTENTION. 


Common Sense Chairs 


AND ROCKERS. 

My Reading and Writing Table is 
separate from chair, and is secured 
in position by a strong button. Is 
easily adjusted to nearly all kinds of 
arm-chairs, but should be used on 





COLLECTIONS FLOWER- SEEDS 


No. 2. 25 Choice Annuals, free bloomers... 
St 


$ 1 No. 3. 20 Choice Biennials and Perenni 
No. 4. 12 Very choice A I bl $1, 
No.7. 5 Very rare Annuals (Florists’)........ $1, 
ASSORTMENTS of Asters (12 var.) Balsams (12 
var.) Pinks (16 var.) Phlox Drummondi (16 var.) 
Pansies (8 var.) Primulas (6 var.) German Stocks 


(12 var.) all of the finest sorts, colors se 
per aan EACH $1.00. irs 


Twenty Varieties of the leading sorts, $1.00, 
Collections of larger quantities for $2, $3" $5, $10. $20, Any 
of the above collections sent FREE BY MAIL on re- 
ceipt of price. CALENDAR for 1878 gives instruc. 
tions. Mailed free. HENRY A. DRE 

Seedsman and Florist, Lock-box 37, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SCARLET, ‘tines, Vil, Yalow, Purple, Maron, 














I mp4 Ck. Leamon’s Dyes 2 stat. wth 
GREEN.“ fancy aring og almost Pa, = ctor aii fia 
BLUE. -~ - te aan oi fe ng 


- The en sapente is trifling. We ally recommend the 
RED. Black as much better than logwoo . Sold by druggists, or 
any aad sent by Mail for 25 cts., pxcert black. Five for 

$1.00, Send for Book and beautiful Samples, F: 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Penprictars, Burlington, Vt, 





my No. 4, 5 or 13, to give let 
, satisfaction. Table can be set at any 
angle desired, or lowered to good 
position for writing. Makes a nice 
table for an invalid. Cutting-board for the ladies. None 
of your little 7x9 affairs, but is 16x32 inches. Cannot be 

got out of order. Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List. 
F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottvyille, N. Y. 


GOSSAMER 
Waterproof Garments. 


Get the Genuine! Beware of worthless 
* Imitations! Ask for the GOSSAMER 
Waterproof Garments, and see for your- 
m self that our trade-mark, “GossaMER 
WATERPROOF, MANUFACTURED BY Gossa- 
mer Rosser CroTuine Co. Boston,” is 
stamped on the leop of the garment. 
None are genuine without they are so 
stamped. Our garments never, under 
any exposure, to either cold or warm 
% weather, adhere together, or grow soft 
and worthless. No lady or gentleman 
should go to the Paris Exposition without one of our Rubber 
rments. Weigh from 12 to 16 ounces, can be easily car- 
ried in the pocket. Send for Illustrated Circular. 
GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO. 














Business, pigs Ts Men, Boys! 


CAXTON Inking, onl ie 
Posh kde, BION LERE ES 44 


work of a $250 Press. 
Presses from $3 50. Stamp for Catalogue 
to CURTIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal 
Street, Boston, Muss. Established 1847, 





Beware or Wortuirss Imrratioxs. 

$10 e $25 a day SURE made by Agents selling our 

Chromos, Crayons, Picture & Chromo Cards, 

Gus §=f25 samples, worth $5, sent, post-paid, for 
85 cents. INustrated Catalogue FREE, 

J. H. BUFFORD’s SONS, Boston. Established 1830. 


Compound Oxygen Treatment 


TOR THE CURE OF ALL CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Indorsed by T. 8. Arthur, editor of Home Magazine, Hon, 
Wm. }). Kelly, M.C.and many others of our well-known and 
best citizens, Send for our Brochure, 140 pp. muiled free. 
G. R. Starkey, A.M. M.D. STARKEY: & PALEN, 








289 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
CHOICE 


masons ROSES 


10 Beautiful Roses for $1, 10 Choice Fuchsias for $1, 
10 Double or Single Geraniums for $1, 16 Verbenas, choice 
colors, for $1, 10 Carnations for $l—sent by mail, postage 
paid. Our Lilustrated Catalogue free on application. 

SKED, PADDOCK & CO. Cleveland, Ohio. 











Organs, 16 stops, $120; 13, $96; 12, : 
Dann F. Beatry, Washington, N. J. 


bran new, warranted. 
95 FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, with name, 





G. E. Valen, Ph.B. M.D. 1112 Graarp Street, Phila, Pa. 
Illustrated Newspaper all about Piano- 
I. REED & CO. NaAssav, N.Y. 





CARDS 20: Ste Rest re 
{Q ROSES MAILED FREE For $j 
8 





Je Ae MORIA Pens Fuurom, N. ¥- 
lendid assortment of Plants sentsafel 
ts express or mail, ag Sat 
3 cent stamp 


Address, 
gg tANFOR 2.32 SON, 


EN ay To introduce their goods, J. 8. 
PATTEN -& CO, 162 William 8t. 

me wil send a package of Transfer Pictures to all 

vient Cents (stamps taken) for mailing expenses, 


snes pictares are highly colored, beautiful, and easily 
to any object, so as to imitate the most beautiful 


on aeemaieet 











nting. Fifteen Hundred Dollars in Prizes given away to 
nts. Steady work and good pay offered; send at once. | 


PIANOS Retail price $750, only $235; $650, $175. 
Organ War, FREE, 


days’ test trial. Other bargains. 24 pp. 
10 cents. 20 wt a name, 10 cents, ” post-paid, 
F Lo OWE 


rong h: 
Be — ae OWE {24 ——- 
ence sen 200 


sent free,totth directions forcu 


ert pee y ltwreofover1 


"Largest assortmen 
eg 


RUBBER TYPE 


$1.50 by mail; sample of type and circular, 6c. 
Address RUBBER TYP CO. Mallet Creek, Ohio. 








Cases of 125 
movable letters 
etc. with print- 

ing apparatus, 
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THE: STAIRCASE 





